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Two 


LINE 
Editorials 


The Republican and Democratic 
leaders have made a solemn pledge 
that the coming campaign will be one 
of “decency, honesty and fair play.” 
But won’t such an unusual program 
leave the voters hopelessly confused? 


* * * 


An irate editor writes that all tar 
experts should be in hell. Working, 
we presume, in the infernal revenue 
department. 


a * * 


A California doctor says that tuber- 
culosis can be cured by not breathing. 
Yes, the stop-breathing treatment has 
always proven a sure and permanent 
cure for any disease. 


* ca * 


A headline says “Visiting European 
Architect Admires U. S. Capitol.” 
Most Europeans, however, seem to 
have the greatest admiration for U. S. 
capital. 


* a * 


“As Maine goes so goes the nation” 
says the old political proverb — so 
it’s nice when Maine goes both ways 
and thus gives encouragement to both 
sides. 


* * * 


A magazine article asks: “What do 
home-builders want in a new house?” 
Well, one thing they all want is more 
house than they have money to pay 
for. 
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October 8, 1954 


HE Government’s stockpiling program of strategic materials and metals 
sy made news in Washington during the month in review. The Gene al Serv- 
ices Administration made additional purchases of lead and zine but the Govern- 
ment refused, at least temporarily, to divert fourth quarter delivery of copper 


from the stockpile to industry. 


The GSA on October 6 again asked producers to submit offers of Prime West- 
ern or High Grade zinc, specifying that the offers be submitted at a firm price. 
Other conditions of purchase remained the same, namely that the metal be of 
domestic origin, mined after April 1, 1954 and that delivery be completed by 
December 15. On October 8, the GSA requested offers of newly-mined domestic 


lead for delivery to the Government’s 
stockpile by December 15. The request 
for tenders by the GSA meant that 
the Government had decided to con- 
tinue buying lead under the Presi- 
dent’s “long term” stockpile program 
even though the price of the metal 
had reached 15.00c a pound as a result 
of Government buying. 

It was the first time since June 
that requests for the two metals were 
not issued simultaneously and some 
observers suggested that the Govern- 
ment might have decided to step out 
of the lead picture. Other informed 
quarters, however, believed the Gov- 
ernment’s delay in asking for tenders 
for lead at the*same time it asked 
for offers of zinc was due to the dual 
price situation in lead before the 
quotation was firmly established at 
15.00c. 

Diversion of Copper 

The Government’s decision not to 
divert fourth quarter delivery of cop- 
per from the stockpile to industry 
was expected to remain in effect as 
long as the strikes in the copper in- 
dustry continue unsettled, according 
to some industry spokesman. It is 
believed that Secretary of Labor Mit- 
chell would probably withdraw his ob- 
jections to having copper go to brass 
and wire mills where it is urgently 
needed for consumption, instead of 
being locked up in the stockpile for 
some future emergency, should the 
Anaconda strike and the strike at the 
Utah smelter and refinery be settled. 

The Commerce Department, mean- 
while, urged deferment in order to 








relieve the strike-induced shortage of 
the metal for industrial use. The 
Labor Department’s position has been 
that no national emergency is _ in- 
volved and that changing the present 
purchase might be construed as Gov- 
ernment strike bearing. 

There were many predictions that 
the unions themselves might take the 
intiative of petitioning the Govern- 
ment not only to defer the copper de- 
liveries but to actually draw on the 





GOV’T RELEASES COPPER 
For late developments concerning U. S. 
Government action making 26,500 tons of 
copper available to industrial consumers, and 
new licensing procedures for export of cop- 
per and copper scrap, see Page 15. 





copper that is already in the stockpile 
to alleviate the situation. It was be- 
lieved unions might take such action 
when fabricating plants are forced to 
close because of the copper shortage. 

Rep. James T. Patterson (Rep., 
Conn.) also foresaw unemployment in 
the fabricating industry because of 
lack of the red metal and has urged 
Defense Mobilizer Arthur Flemming 
to defer copper stockpiling tempor- 
arily. 

In a telegram to Secretary of Com- 
merce Weeks, the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association also asked 
for deferment of copper shipments to 
the stockpile, and also an immediate 
embargo on scrap copper exports. 

New Stockpile Directive 

ODM Chief Flemming earlier, on 
September 21, announced he had for- 
warded to the GSA a revised pur- 
chase directive covering procurements 
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of certain metals. The directive pro- 
vides for the acquistion of metals 
toward minimum and long-term ob- 
jectives under the National Stockpil- 
ing Act and suggests a list of mater- 
ials that may be acquired for the 
supplimental stockpile authorized in 
the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954. 

New Procurement toward minimum 
objectives is expected to amount to. 
$145,000,000 for the following metals: 

Aluminum: bauxite, Jamaica type; 
beryl; chromite, refractory; fluorspar, 
metallurgical; manganese ore, battery; 
manganese ore, chemica; nickel; plat- 
inum; tantalite, and tungsten, pro- 
cessing. 

$5.3 Billion Stockpile 

E. H. Weaver, former assistant di- 
rector for materials, ODM, told the 
American Mining Congress, at San 
Francisco on September 22, that of 
the 75 materials in the national stock- 
pile, about 55 are metals and min- 
erals. At the present time the mini- 
mum objectives are valued at a little 
under $7,000,000.000, he said, with 
more than $5,300,000,000 actually in 
inventory or on order. Minimum ob- 
jectives on about 40 of the stockpile 
items have been attained, Mr. Weaver 
said. 

Lead, Zine Duties 


Out of San Francisco from the Con- 
zrress came other developments con- 
cerning the metal industry. Mining 
men, disappointed over the President’s 
failure to approve Tariff Commission 
recommendations for higher duties on 
lead and zinc, urged that the power 
to act on these recommendations be 
removed from the Executive Depart- 
ment and placed in the hands of Con- 
gress. This position was stated in 2 
resolution adopted by the American 
Mining Congress. 

But strong opposition to higher or 
sliding scale tariffs on lead and zine 
also was voiced at the San Francisco 
meeting. Jean Vuillequez, vice presi- 
dent of the American Metal Company, 
Ltd., asserted that in the recent Tariff 
Commission hearings on lead and zine 
duties, the smelting industry “seems 
to have been well forgotten.” (Mr. 
Vuillequez’s address at the conven- 
tion appears in this issue on Page 7.} 


Steel, Metal Export Curbs 


Effective October 7, the Commerce 
Department’s Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce announced that a number of 
additional steel and metal commodities 
may be exported to most countries 
without applying for individual export 
licenses. The items removed from the 


(Continued on page 19) 
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HIGHER IMPORT DUTIES ON LEAD, ZINC WOULD HIT 
DOMESTIC SMELTERS WHICH USE FOREIGN MATERIAL 


Cites Tariff Commission Finding That Rise in Home Consumption of 


Both Metals in Postwar Years Has Greatly Exceeded U. S. Production 


By JEAN VUILLEQUEZ, Vice President, The American Metal Co., Ltd. 


HE question of tariffs has been 
T the subject of many learned 
books and the issue is one which was 
debated and fought over by our fore- 
fathers before America was discover- 
ed. Over one hundred years ago a 
famous European economist observed 
that unless goods were allowed to 
cross frontiers, soldiers would. At 
that time the protectionist system was 
substantially entrenched throughout 
Europe and active discussion was go- 
ing on with regard to the wisdom 
of this system. 

Here I should like to affirm that 
I am neither a confirmed free trader, 
nor an absolute protectionist. It is 
my belief that the question of tariffs 
or other protective measures should 
be selective, depending upon the 
facts of each case. Certain of our 
raw material producing industries, 
and of our processing and manufac- 
turing industries, may need protec- 
tion of some form and in some degree 
to insure our defense and the con- 
tinued expansion of our standard of 
living. During the last two years 
much has been said and written in 
the United States about the tariff 
question in general and regarding 
higher tariffs for lead and zine in 
particular. 

Our views on the lead and zinc 
tariff question are based on present 
and foreseeable conditions in the lead 
and zine industry, and do not neces- 
sarily apply to other industries. Our 
position is that there should be no 
tariffs on imports of any raw mat- 
erial of which we are substantially 
dependent upon from friendly foreign 
sources of supply. 

We believe that the United States 
in the foreseeable future cannot pro- 
duce enough lead and zinc at home 
to service our processing and manu- 
facturing industries. Even during the 
period of high prices following the 
end of World War II, and during 








Address delivered before the American 
Mining Congress, September 21, 1954, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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the hostilities in Korea, the United 
States was unable to produce suf- 
ficient quantities. I shall spare you 
the burden of a statistical recitation 
of this point. However, during the 
hearings of the Tariff Commission 
on lead and zinc, which were held 
during November, 1953, the Commis- 
sion found, and I quote: 

“One of the most significant 
changes in the U. S. lead and zinc 
industries has been the very sub- 
stantial expansion in domestic con- 
sumption (exclusive of stockpile re- 
quirements) of these metals. Domes- 
tic consumption of both lead and zinc 
in postwar years has been greatly in 
excess of production of these metals 
from domestic materials.” 

Some of the main arguments of 
those requesting higher or sliding 
scale tariffs on lead and zine have 
been: 


1 Foreign lead and zine have been 
“dumped” in the United States. Dur- 
ing the Tariff Commission hearings 
referred to, the Commissioners ad- 
vised those who were complaining of 





“dumping” to take the matter up 
with the Treasury Department, which 
has jurisdiction under the Anti-Dump- 
ing laws. To the best of our know- 
ledge, no such steps have been taken 
and the reason is clear: There is no 
proof of dumping because there has 
been no dumping. 


2 The foreign lead and zinc shipped 
to the United States is cheap because 
it is produced by low-cost or slave 
labor. Now let’s take a look at the 
record. During the hearings of the 
Tariff Commission cost figures were 
requested from domestic and foreign 
producers. Mexico and Canada are 
the largest exporters of lead and zinc 
to the United States and as to costs 
in these countries the Commission 
found: 


““ 


. . . Reports received for Canada 
covered operations that in 1952 ac- 
counted for 80 per cent and 61 per 
cent, respectively, of total Canadian 
mine production of lead and zinc; re- 
ports received from Mexico covered 
operations that in 1952 accounted for 
28 per cent and 45 per cent, respec- 
tively, of Mexican mine production 
of lead and zinc. The information 
obtained from foreign producers can- 
not be published without revealing 
the operations of individual concerns 
but such data made available to the 
Commission point to some general ob- 
servations. 


“The information available to the 
Commission indicates that total prin- 
cipal operating expenses, as well as 
expenses for wages and salaries, are 
lower per ton of crude ore mined in 
the United States than in Canada 
and Mexico. This appears to be the 
case even though average hourly 
earnings of workers are much lower 
for operations in Mexico than for 
those in either Canada or the United 
States, and are slightly lower for 
Canada than for the United States. 
The data also indicate that taxes other 
than income taxes per ton of crude 
ore mined in Mexico were much high- 
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er than in Canada and very much 
higher than in the United States. 

“However, when ailowance is made 
for the differences in the average 
value of the ores mined in the three 
countries, as affected by differences 
in the yield of metals obtained from 
them, the situation with respect to the 
foregoing comparsion of costs is quite 
different. Notwithstanding apparently 
higher operating expenses, and high- 
er expenses for salaries and wages, 
per ton of crude ore mined in Canada 
and Mexico than in the United States, 
these expenses are lower per unit of 
recoverable metal in Mexico and Can- 
ada than in the United States. This 
helps to explain why, despite higher 
expenses per ton of ore mined in 
Canada and Mexico than in the Unit- 
ed States, the ratio of net operating 
profit before income taxes to net 
sales, as indicated by the data, has 
in general been more favorable for 
Canadian and Mexican producers than 
for United States producers. This ratio 
was much higher for the reporting 
Canadian producers than for United 
States producers for all years covered 
by the survey (1950, 1952, January- 
June 1953). For reporting Mexican 
producers it was much higher than 
for United States producers in 1950, 
and in 1952 the ratios were nearly 
the same, but in the first half of 
1953 the ratio was substantially low- 
er for the reporting Mexican con- 
cerns than for United States produc- 
ers.” 

Grade of Ore Higher 


In other words, what the Commis- 
sion found was that the grade of the 
ore is higher in ‘Canada and Mexico. 
I think most of you know that it is 
not uncommon for many foreign lead 
and zinc properties to contain 15 to 20 
per cent plus combined metals. I may 
have missed it, but I have not heard 
or read, any tariff proponent to the 
effect that protection is needed be- 
cause mines in foreign countries are 
better than mines in the U. S., but 
in effect that is what the protection- 
ists are asking for when they re- 
quest higher or sliding scale tariffs 
on lead and zinc, and please bear in 
mind that most of these “foreign” 
mines are owned by American capital. 

3 The security of the United States 
is imperilled, our defense is jeopar- 
dized, unless we increase tariffs on 
lead and zine. Since the United 
States became dependent on imports 
of lead and zinc, which was immedi- 
ately after the outbreak of World 
War II, the bulk of imports has come 
from the Western Hemisphere; Can- 
ada, Mexico and Peru. It is my under- 
standing that in its planning for a 
possible future global war our Of- 
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fice of Defense Mobilization is count- 
ing on supplies from these three 
countries. The Minerals, Materials 
and Fuels Economic Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs in its report on Accessibility 
of Strategic and Critical Materials 
to the United States in Time of War, 
and For Our Expanding Economy, 
found: “The Western Hemisphere can 
be defended and will be the only de- 
pendable source to the United States 
of critical war materials in the event 
of an all-out war.” Also, “. . . It is 
imperative to the security of this na- 
tion, and to the nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, that we and they 
foster the greatest measure of self- 
sufficiency in the production of such 
materials and continually study all 
possible devices that will encourage 
the expansion of Hemispheric pro- 
duction in this vital field. 


Maximum Economic Output 

It is vital to our domestic welfare 
economy and security that maximum 
economic production be’ maintained, 
first, within our own borders and, 
second, in the Western Hemisphere.” 

The very able Chairman of this 
committee was Senator George W. 
Malone who, I am glad to see, will 
address us later on this very subject. 


4 Devaluation of foreign currencies 
has been used as an unfair weapon 
to export cheaply to the United 
States. On this point the only com- 
ment on Canada is that the U. S. dol- 
lar is still at a discount! So far as 
Mexico is concerned there have been 
two devaluations, one in 1948, and 
one in April of this year. In each case 
taxes, particularly export taxes, were 
increased in order to deprive the min- 
er of the benefits of devaluation. Af- 
ter the inevitable increase in wages, 
it had been hoped that these taxes 
would be decreased but such has not 
been the case. In our operations in 
Mexico we are worse off than we were 
before the first devaluation in 1948 
dnd we have been forced to request 
tax relief from the Mexican Govern- 
ment. 

Some of the petitioners for tariff 
increases or sliding scale tariffs have 
stated that what is needed is a “com- 
bined” price in some directions of 25c, 
in others of 27c, and in some others 
of 30c or more. I have been somewhat 
puzzled as to just what people mean 
as to “combined” prices. If the price 
of zine is 11%c and the price of lead 
14%c and thus the combined price 
26%c, does that mean that the pro- 
ducers who wanted 25c and 27¢ com- 
bined are well satisfied or does it 
mean that the mine which produces 
mostly zine and very little lead must 


dine on baked beans, whereas the one 
that produces mostly lead and very 
little zinc can afford pate de foie gras 
and caviar? I have searched the re- 
cords of our mining department and 
have not been able to find any U. S. 
mine which can be stated to recover 
50 per cent each lead and zinc. In 
other words, each metal must be 
treated separately; it’s value per ton 
of ore that counts. 

I shall not attempt to go into the 
details of the injury to the economies 
of the countries exporting lead and 
zinc to the U. S. if higher tariffs were 
imposed and resulted in lower produc- 
tion or reduced earnings in those coun- 
tries. However, these lead and zinc 
exporting countries import quantities 
of agricultural products, machinery, 
and manufactured products from the 
U. S. substantially in excess of the 
value of their exports of lead and 
zinc to the U. S. 

During the polemics at the Tariff 
Commission hearings an important 
U. S. lead and zine industry seems 
to have been well nigh forgotten. I 
refer to the smelting industry. Most 
smelters in the U. S. depend for their 
operations on foreign ores and con- 
centrates. Our smelter is 100 per cent 
on foreign material, others need this 
material in lesser but important quan- 
tities. If the tariff on these raw mat- 
erials is increased, American smelters 
will lose out to European smelters so 
that instead of importing ores and 
concentrates, we will import the re- 
fined metal. This is of importance to 
the U. S. mines since a substantial 
reduction in the operation of these 
smelters would result in increased 
costs which would have to be passed 
on to the miner. 

Opposes Higher Tariffs 

Last year at Seattle the American 
Mining Congress voted a resolution 
in favor of higher tariffs on lead and 
zinc. I do not know what this year’s 
resolution contains, but if it is again 
in favor of higher or sliding scale 
tariffs, I would like my company, as 
a member of American Mining Con- 
gress, and I hope we will not be alone, 
to be recorded as voting against such 
a resolution. 

We are not against assistance to 
the American mining industry. On 
the contrary, we are very much for 
it where it is justified; it is purely 
a question of methods and we be- 
lieve that there are sound ways of 
alleviating distressed conditions. What 
we are against is tariffs which penal- 
ize and injure friendly countries whose 
production we need to maintain 
healthy and competitive processing 
and manufacturing industries, and 
who need our market. 
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GOVERNMENT, INDUSTRY SEEK TO BOOST TITANIUM 


CAPACITY TO REACH 35,000-TON TARGET BY 1957 


Research Under Way to Produce Metal of Better Uniformity and Greater 
Quantities at Lower Cost; U.K. Plant to Have 1,500-Ton Annual Output 


By E. R. ROWLEY, President, Titanium Metals Corp. of America 


ILVERY-GREY titanium is class- 
S ed as a light metal, being 60 
per cent heavier than aluminum but 
only 56 per cent as heavy as alloy 
steel. Even more significant is its 
great strength. Titanium base alloys 
in commercial production today are 
far stronger than available aluminum 
alloys and superior even to most alloy 
steels. Titanium’s unique strength, 
furthermore, is accompanied by excel- 
lent ductility. 

Titanium alloys already developed 
after only a few years of research 
and in almost complete absence of de- 
tailed basic knowledge are far super- 
ior to all the usual engineering metals 
and alloys in strength-weight ratio. 
Titanium is the only structural metal 
known to have an endurance limit con- 
sistenly in excess of 50 per cent of its 
tensile strength, and its endurance 
ratio is well above the heat-treated 
alloy steels and far above the other 
nonferrous metals. This new commer- 
cial metal is highly corrosion resist- 
ant, being greatly superior to alu- 
minum, considerably better than many 
specialty steels, and unique among 
the common engineering metals in its 
immunity to salt water and marine 
atmospheres. In fact, titanium is the 
only known structural metal having 
a corrosion-fatigue behavior in salt 
water practically identical to that in 
air. 

Titanium alloys have shown much 
higher fatigue resistance than alu- 
minum, higher even than steel. Some 
commercial titanium alloys are far 
harder than aluminum and approach 
the highly alloyed Surface 
hardness comparable to nitrided steels 
are obtainable. Titanium has a far 
lower linear coefficient of expansion 
and lower thermal conductivity than 
either aluminum or alloy steels. Ero- 
sion, cavitation and wear tests put 
metallic titanium in a class by itself, 
and the metal is superior to aluminum 
in its capacity to withstand mech- 
anical shock, and some tests have in- 


steels. 
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dicated the likelihood of values far 
above most of the alloy steels. 

Even with such spectacularly at- 
tractive physical and mechanical pro- 
perties, ductilemetallic titanium has 
attracted solid industrial attention 
only in the past few years. The exist- 
ence of the metal has been known 
for well over 150 years, for in 1790 
a Cornish clergyman named Gregor 
recognized that titanium dioxide was 
the oxide of a then unknown metal. 
Gregor tentatively proposed the name 
Menacchanite, which fortunately died 
in infancy. The same fate befell the 
name “Gregorite”, which was pro- 
posed by some of his friends. The 
much more famous Austrian chemist, 
Klaproth, in 1795 pretty well dupli- 
cated Gregor’s identification, and 
though he didn’t succeed in isolating 
the metal, he did have the prestige 
to popularize the much more romantic 
name “titanium”. 

Isolation of Metal 

In 1825, the year in which the Dan- 
ish chemist, Oersted, is believed to 
have first isolated aluminum, the fa- 
mous Swedish chemist Berzelius took 
the step from oxide identification to 
isolation of the metal, although of 
quite low purity. Titanium then faded 
in interest for many years, until in 
1887 a metal of about 95 per cent 
purity was produced by Nilson and 
Pettersson by the mechanism of re- 
ducing titantium tetrachloride with 
sodium. Even higher-purity metal 
(about 98 per cent was turned out by 
Moissan in 1895, by reduction of the 
the tetrachloride in an electric arc. 
Again interest in this element waned, 
until in 1910 Hunter, in the United 
States, succeeded in isolating some 
pellets of 99.5 per cent purity metal 
by the old tetrachloride-sodium reac- 
tion, although even metal of such esti- 
mated purity was ductile only when 
hot but brittle in the cold state. Ob- 
viously this metal had yet to display 
challenging physical attributes even 
when painstakingly processed to ex- 
treme purity by the standards of that 
day. 

The industry had to wait until 1925 





to recognize that titanium was quite 
ductile when cold, when the team of 
van Arkel, de Boer and Fast used 
an entirely new and precise extrac- 
tive approach, whereby titanium te- 
traiodide was dissociated on a_ hot 
filament. Certainly nothing since its 
discovery was as significant as this 
new technique of capturing very high- 
ly-purity metal, and in fact the met- 
hod has not been improved nor any- 
thing comparable developed to date. 
This “iodide” metal whetted interest 
in titanium because of attractive duc- 
tility properties so disclosed, but the 
extractive process was then and still 
is so costly and technologically dif- 
ficult as to effectively dampen any 
interest as a commercial industrial 
operation. 

The crucial research from an in- 
dustrial standpoint stems from the 
imaginative investigations of Wilhelm 
Kroll in 1940, who perfected a reduc- 
tion technique which, with modest 
modifications, offered the prospect of 
producing a quality grade of ductile 
metal on a commercial scale at toler- 
able cost. The Kroll technique is that 
of reducing high-purity titanium te- 
trachloride with magnesium, and is 
the procedure by which the two active 
American industrial units currently 
turn out metal, these being the Hend- 
erson, Nevada plant of Titanium 
Metals Corp. of America and the 
Newport, Delaware plant of E. I. Du- 
Pont. 


At the T. M. C. A. Henderson 
plant, the basic flow sheet is relative- 
ly simple. Rutile is chlorinated in the 
presence of carbon at high tempera- 
ture to form titanium tetrachloride. 
This compound is carefully purified 
and then reacted in large retorts with 
molten magnesium metal. The titan- 
ium sponge formed is separated from 
the excess metallic magnesium and 
the magnesium-chloride reaction pro- 
duct and then melted in are furnaces 
to produce large ingots of titanium 
or titanium alloys. 

The rutile used as plant feed is 
about 95 per cent TiO2. Rutile was 
chosen as a feed material because 
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of the economic and engineering prob- 
lems involved in separating iron chlo- 
rides produced in the chlorination of 
ilmenite. Ilmenite is far the more 
plentiful domestic ore of titanium 
but contains only about 40 to 60 per 
cent TiO2. 

The TiO2 content of the two ores 
alone point up some of the many 
problems associated with using domes- 
tic ilmenites as a feed material for 
TiCl4 production. These technical and 
economic problems must of necessity 
be solved since a healthy and large 
titanium metal industry has to base 
itself on domestic ilmenite rather than 
imported rutile. 

Rutile is blended with ground coke 
using coal tar as a binder. The blend 
is thoroughly mixed and fed onto the 
bed of a circular tunnel kiln where 
the volatiles are burned off and the 
tar is coked. At the tunne! kiln dis- 
charge the mixture is a coked, porous, 
hard mass which is broken into frag- 
ments to form briquettes. 

The briquettes go to the chlorina- 
tion furnace which is maintained at 
a temperature 800°C or higher. Bri- 
quettes are fed intermittently into 
the top of the chlorinator and chorine 
gas is passed upward through this bed 
of briquettes. 

The gaseous TiCl is evolved to- 
gether with Co, Co2 and some excess 
chlorine. 

The product gases from the chlori- 
nators pass through dust collectors 
to remove suspended solids and then 
into the TiCl4 condensors. These are 
vertical towers into which cold liquid 
titanium tetrachloride is sprayed. 
Condensed TiCl4 is pumped to a set- 
tling tank where insolube matter and 
slude are separated. It is then ready 
for purification. 

The development of processes for 
the production of titanium metal have 
depended on using a starting com- 
pound that could be freed from oxy- 
gen and nitrogen. Most of the impuri- 
ties in TiCl4 can be removed by frac- 
tionation. Compounds, such as VOCI3, 
which have boiling points near that 
of TiCl4, can be altered by chemical 
treatment thus changing their boiling 
points. Using these principles TiCl4 
of high purity is produced. 

The basic principles involved in the 


reduction of TiCl4 by metallic mag- 
nesium, the Kroll reaction, is carried 
out in a closed vessel at about 850°C 
wherein the titanium tetrachloride is 
fed in onto the molten magnesium. 
Meanwhile the interior of the retort 
is maintained under positive pres- 
sure of helium. Sufficient magnesium 
is employed to provide an excess over 
the tetrachloride used. During the 
addition of the tetrachloride, titan- 
ium metal and magnesium chloride 
are formed. 

After the reaction is complete, the 
reactor is immediately cooied. The 
titanium and magnesium chloride by- 
product are removed from the pot in 
a horizontal boring mill. A special 
large diameter cutter is employed and 
the opeartion is adjusted to produce 
chips of a size not exceeding about 
one inch in largest dimension. All 
boring operations are carried out in 
a room maintained with a dry atmo- 
sphere to prevent moisture pickup by 
residual magnesium chloride in reac- 
tion vessel. 

The chips are fed slowly into a 
tank containing a special acid solution 
which dissolves the magnesium and 
magnesium chloride and does not af- 
fect the titanium metal appreciably. 

Magnesium chloride _ byproduct 
drained from the reactors is used as 
feed for electrolytic cells. Electroly- 
sis of this high purity magnesium 
chloride supplies recycled magnesium 
for reduction and chlorine for manu. 
facture of TiCl4. 

Consolidation of the titanium chips 
into ingots is accomplished in are fur- 
naces. Batches of chips, selected by 
analysis for the particular purpose 
intended, are carefully blended and 
compacted into briquettes. Each bri- 
quette, if required, contains alloying 
elements. The melting furnaces are of 
special design and contain a water 
cooled copper crucible into which the 
electrode is melted. Original ingots 
are about 17 inches diameter and 
weigh about 1,800 pounds. A portion 
of the production is of 24 inches 
in diameter double-melted ingots al- 
most two tons in weight. 

After melting the ingots are turned 
to remove surface imperfections and 





TITANIUM SUPPLY PICTURE 


Company 
Titanium Metals Corp. of America 
E. I. DuPont 
Cramet 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Horizons Titanium, Inc. 
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Contractual 
Capacity Year of Full 
Location Tons per Yr. Availability 
Henderson, Nev. ..3600 1954 
Newport, Del. ..... 3600 1954 
Chattanooga, Tenn. .6000 1955 
Midland, Mich. .....1800 1956 
Stamford, Conn...... —Pilot Plant— 


TOTAL 15,000 


finished ingots are shipped to Alle- 
gheny Ludlum mills for conversion to 
bar, open die forgings, wire, and flat 
rolled products. 


Commercial production of titanium 
metal involves very careful handling 
of all process steps. The propensity 
for titanium to absorb oxygen and 
nitrogen and become embrittled and 
comparatively useless is well ‘nown. 
This fact is responsible for many if 
not most of the processing diffi- 
culties encountered in the industry. 


The present process for reducing 
titanium oxides to a quite pure metal- 
lic state is undergoing constant change 
leading to better uniformity and 
greater quantities at lower cost. While 
the opinion of many is that the Kroll 
process is not the ultimate produc- 
tion method, the current procedure is 
yet the only means of getting reason- 
ably large quantities of this critical 
metal into military equipment. 

As previously mentioned, the Kroll 
reaction utilizing titanium tetrachlo- 
ride and magnesium is employed by 
Titanium Metals Corp. of America 
and E. I. DuPont, although the for- 
mer is unique in that reaction by- 
products are removed by leaching. 
Further, TMCA is the only company 
fully integrated in that byproducts 
are recycled to recapture magnesium 
and chlorine. A third company, Cra- 
met, currently has a large Kroll-type 
plant under construction at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and Dow Chemical Co., 
National Research Corp. and Hori- 
zons Titanium Corp. have signed con- 
tracts encompassing more modest 
production plants or pilot units. 


The supply picture can be tabulated 
as shown in the table on this page. 


It will be noted that the 15,000 
tons of capacity falls far short of 
the 35,000-ton target for 1957. To 
close this gap, the Government has 
negotiated with E. I. DuPont for a 
possible 7,000 tons of additional ca- 
pacity at Nashville, and the Electro- 
Metallurgical Corp. is in the terminal 
stages of planning for a probable 8,000 
tons per year. It is interesting to note 
that the Electro-Metallurgical produc- 
tion may be based on sodium reduc- 
tion, thus reverting back to the pio- 
neer extractive procedure. In Eng- 
land, Imperial Chemical Industries is 
constructing at Wilton a 1,500-ton 
annual capacity plant under a Min- 
istry of Materials contract, and they 
also favor sodium reduction. In Japan 
the Kroll process is used to produce 
metal at a current rate of some 50 
tons per month, which metal is being 
exported to both the United States 
and Britain. 
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LONDON COPPER PRICES SKYROCKET; NO EASING IN 
TIGHT SUPPLY SITUATION SEEN UNTIL END OF YEAR 


Tin Market Outlook Hinges on U.S. Gov't Purchase Plans for 1955; 
Less Lead Arriving from Australia; Russia Offering Zinc in U. K. 


October 6, 1954 


HE effect of the serious strikes 
ft on producing plants in the Unit- 
ed States and Chile which had begun 
to make itself apparent in prices on 
the London market during August 
has steadily become more and more 
pronounced in recent weeks, until just 
recently quotations, particularly for 
cash copper, have been rocketing up- 
wards and prices have far outstripped 
all previous records. 

The previous peak was £287 a ton 
in 1952 (whilst the metal was still 
under Government control) but. on 
October 5 cash copper sold at £310 a 
ton. This is a measure of the anxiety 
felt by dealers and consumers regard- 
ing the supply outlook and it is hard- 
ly surprising in the circumstances 
that the backwardation widened quite 
considerably. However, even though 
there is currently a spread of around 
£20 a ton between cash and three 
months copper the fact that forward 
metal has risen in price by some £50 
a ton since the middle of August in- 
dicates that the stringency is not re- 
garded as being one of a very tem- 
porary character. 

Months To Rectify Situation 

Indeed the general feeling here at 
the moment is that it will take months 
for the situation arising from the 
strikes to be rectified and already 
would seem that the major sellers, 
with the possible exception of Chile, 
have very little metal to offer, at 
any rate until the turn of the year. 
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pretty full considerably further ahead 
than that. 

Consumer demand for copper has 
been good for months past but un- 
fortunately in the U. K. a number 
of users were not particularly well 
covered and with the breakdown in 
Chilean supplies there has been a 
frantic scramble to try and cover from 
other sources. In the last few days 
sentiment has been stronly affected 
by rumors that the United States 
might refuse to license further ex- 
ports of copper whilst the strikes at 
the domestic producing plants were 


keeping the U. S. fabricators short of 
copper. 

Even though the Chilean strikes 
now seem to be settled the authorities 
there are apparently in no hurry to re- 
enter the market, possibly taking the 
view that the longer they wait the 
better will be the price they will be 
able to obtain for their metal, and 
events of the last year or two have 
made it abundantly clear that the 
Chilean authorities are primarily con- 
cerned with getting the highest pos- 
sible price for their copper and are 
much less affected in their market- 
ing outlook by the long term possibil- 
ities of competition from other mater- 
ials at unduly high price levels than 
are major producers in America and 
elsewhere. 


With primary producers in the 





















U. K. COPPER STATISTICS 
The British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal WEE, céscuvesss Eoeae 7,044 13,658 
Statistics reports U. K. stocks at the end Sheet, Strip and 
of July as 67,307 tons compared with 68,037 eee 4,579 24,249 3,395 
tons at the end of June; of Jaly figure 20,512 PURO 262 Civic : 1,028 21,305 26,101 
toas were blister and 46,795 tons refined, Casting and Misc. 500 3,500 3,500 
(21,157 tons and 46,880 tons respectively the a 
previous month). Consumers held 24,371 tons ALLOYED 
refined; stocks in . E. warehouses ac- COPPER PRODUCTS 
counted for 175 tons blister and 1,746 tons Wire . pt be aie 907 4,756 7,031 
refined,and other stocks 20,337 tons blister Rods, Bars and 
and 20,678 tons refined. Production of pri- Sections 5.717 31.327 45.224 
mary refined during the month was slightly Sheet, Strip and 
lower at 10,499 tons (10,643 tons), as was Plate 6,893 10,429 48,889 
production of secondary blister at 731 tons Tubes + 1.098 7.370 [07 
(864 tons) and secondary refined 6,368 tons Casting and Misc. s 467 9 570 28.425 
(6,603 tons). Consumption was also lowe: Copper Sulphate 1,23 7.642 7,912 
at 42,417 tons compared with 49,474 tons in i 
June. , Total All Products 42,417 250,705 320,252 
The following figures show output of main j _ 
copper and alloy products during June in of which: . 
long tons: Consumption of 
July Jan-July Refined copper 
1954 1953 1954 Virgin) . -- 29,644 127,838 242,271 
UNALLOYED (Secondary) . . 44.55: 
COPPER PRODUCTS Consumption of Copper 
| rs 12,016 80,51 98,610 & alloy scrap 
Rods, Bars and (Copper Content) 12,773 78,314 77,981 
. . . STE 
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U. S. A. holding their selling price 
down to 30c a lb. and the big Belgian 
producers pursuing a conservative 
price policy, having regard to the 
circumstances, it is not altogether 
surprising that some criticism should 
have been levelled at the London 
market for the spectacular boom in 
quotations; but it has to be remem- 
bered that it is one of the very few 
plans, if not the only place, where 
in circumstances such as this inter- 
national traders can take some steps 
to cover their position against deve- 
lopments over which they have no 
control. 

The impact on prices of panic buy- 
ing on a market which has been kept 
rather short of metal for some time 
past has naturally been very consid- 
erable. British fabricators are to some 
extent placed in a rather disadvan- 
tageous position, as nearly all their 
copper intake is based on Metal Ex- 
change quotations and they are there- 
fore at some disadvantage for the 
time being from a price point of 
view compared with their competitors 
in America and, to a rather lesser 
extent, on the Continent. 

The refusal of the American au- 
thorities to release copper from the 
stockpile and divert metal earmarked 
for this purpose to industrial uses, 
has caused a good deal of disappoint- 
ment over here. Although it is realized 
that this action has been taken pro- 
bably largely on the grounds of not 
interfering with the situation while 
a strike is in progress, it is hoped 
that once the labor situation is set- 
tled metal will be diverted from the 
stockpile for a time in order to hasten 


U. K. TIN STATISTICS 


The British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics reports U. K. stocks of tin at the 
end of July as 3,823 tons compared with 4,075 
tons at the end of June. Of the July figure 
consumers held 1,485 tons (1,520 tons) and 
other stocks 2,338 tons (2,555 tons). Produc- 
tion in June (the latest figure) was 2,403 
tons (2,721 tons). Consumption at 1,519 tons 
was lower than the 1,860 tons in June. 

The following figures show consumption of 
tin by main trades, in long tons: 

July Jan-July 
1954 1953 1954 


EE, vadeweree st 728 5,244 5,852 


P< ««Sunweeaehs 110 734 869 
DS devdesnideeess 142 814 1,196 
a ee 412 3,100 3,174 
Wrought tin ........ 40 327 435 
Gee ecesvcveees 76 369 529 
GeRer Uses .ccccccccs 11 60 81 

WOE vetbcctcdawe 1,519 10,648 12,136 





the rehabilitation of the industrial 
stock position and limit the period of 
high prices. 

Little surprise was felt when the 
meeting of the provisional Interna- 
tional Tin Council on September 20 in 
London passed without any very im- 
portant developments. It was obvious 
that the meeting was largely a prep- 
aratory one to pave the way for ac- 
tion if and when the signatory coun- 
tries to the International Agreement 
have duly ratified it. 

Names were put forward for the 
posts of secretary of the International 
Tin Council and also for that of man- 
ager of the Buffer Stock, but these 
appointments remain to be confirmed 
if, and when, the control scheme be- 
comes fully operative. 


Political Situation Watched 
Meanwhile the political situation in 
the Far East is naturally watched 
with close attention by all interested 
in tin, although so far it has not re- 
sulted in any major price movements. 
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to meet industrial needs and on the 
London market cash and forward 
metal have remained at substantially 
the same level for some little time 
now. 

The tendency of world consumption 
seems to have been upwards during 
the current year and with the continu- 
ing growth of the tinplate industry 
in practically all countries further 
progress is hoped for in the coming 
months. It still remains very uncer- 
tain as to what the statistical position 
will be in 1955 as, apart from any 
decisions which may be taken under 
the Control Agreement if it is then in 
force, there is no certainty what the 
U. S. Government will do next year 
in the way of taking tin off the mar- 
ket. 


Lead Displays Strength 


The lead market, which a month 
ago was thought to have moved up 
to a fairly high price level, has shown 
considerable further strength in re- 
cent weeks. 

As far as the London market is 
concerned the situation has been af- 
fected in the last few days by a ser- 
ious strike of dockers which has re- 
sulted in some hurried covering pur- 
chases by consumers to replace metal 
delayed by the strike. It is also note- 
worthy that recently there has been 
less than usual arriving here from 
Australia and although there has been 
some selling from American sources 
of Mexican and/or South American 
lead, this has not been sufficient to 
stem the rising tide of prices, especial- 
ly as the metal concerned will not, 
of course, arrive here yet awhile. 

Another factor conducive to the 
strength of the market has been the 
continuance of Russian buying here. 
Although this at any particular mo- 
ment has not been of a very out- 
standing character, in the aggregate 
it has absorbed quite a substantial 
tonnage of lead and in a market in 
which supply and demand were al- 
ready rather precariously balanced it 
has had quite a considerable influence 
on values. 

Consumption of lead is generally 
speaking good and the better tone of 
the United States market is naturally 
an encouraging factor. For the time 
being it seems probable that there is 
enough lead being produced in the 
world to meet users’ needs, but per- 
haps only just about enough and if 
large quantities are to be siphoned 
offf the market into the U. S. stock- 
pile the stock position may well re- 
main a tight one for some time to 
come. 

Even if prices do not fully hold at 
the levels recently established (which 
are the highest seen since private 
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trading in the metal was resumed) 
it is not easy at the present time 
to see any really serious recession in 


quotations. 








U. K. LEAD STATISTICS 
According to the British Bureau of Non- 
Ferrous Metal Statistics, U. K. stocks of lead 
at the end of July totalled 29,498 tons com- 
pared with 30,437 tons at the end of June. 
Of the July figure 19,621 tons were imported 
virgin and 9,871 tons English refined. Con- 
sumers held 14,431 tons imported virgin and 


5,844 tons English refined, and stocks in 
L. M. E. approved warehouses wet 1,255 
tons imported virgin. Other stocks comprised 


3,955 tons imported virgin and 4,027 tons 


English refined. Production of English refined 
amounted to 6,302 tons. Consumption 
lower at 25,968 tons compared with 8,57 
tons in June. 

The fololwing figures show consumption 








of lead by main trades, in long tons: 
Cable Making . 8,863 50,356 $7,072 
Battery 
July Jan-July 
1954 1953 1954 
(excluding Oxides) 1,896 13,476 17,737 
Oxides and Compounds: 
Battery .... 1,971 11,116 
Other Uses eo 3,853 14,793 
White Lead ..... + 680 5,146 
Sheet and Pipe .. 6,929 33,783 
Shot .. Cxtaite « 381 2,234 
Foil & Collapsible 
Tubes re ay 259 1,489 2,290 
Solder eer 990 1,959 7,298 
All ot alloys ; 1,188 5,499 8,411 
Misc. Uses . 4 1,938 7,468 12,570 
Total Consumption 25,968 150,319 190,064 
of which: 
Imported Virgin 
ead eo 15,004 73,628 111.656 
English Refined .. 1,691 34,730 34,820 
Scrap, including 
Remelted .. 4 6,270 41,961 43,588 





On balance zinc has moved up a 
little during the past month but it 
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has remained very much aloof from 
the boom atmosphere which has char- 
acterized the copper and lead mar- 
kets. 


Soviet Offers Zine in U. K. 


This, of course, is due to the fact 
that the world supply position of zinc 
is a fairly easy one still and despite 
a good level of consumption being 
maintained on this side of the Atlan- 
tic users are not in anyway afraid 
of running short of supplies. More- 
over zine is in a different position 
from copper or lead with regard to 
East-West trade. 

Russia has been buying lead fairly 
steadily and is known to be anxious 
for copper supplies on a considerable 
scale either as raw metal or in fa- 
bricated or finished products. In zinc, 
however, the situation is reversed and 
the Soviet has actually been offering 
high grade zine on the English mar- 
ket in recent weeks. It is not known 
on what scale she might be a seller 
as, so far buyers here have been 
rather cautious about taking supplies 
from this source; but the existence 
of Russian offerings naturally tends 
to hold any incipient enthusiasm about 
the zine outlook in check. 


It is to be presumed that if Amer- 
ican stockpiling is carried out on the 





much larger scale recently announc- 
ed by the President it will in due 
course markedly strengthen the U. S. 
statistical situation and also improve 
the balance of supply and demand in 
other countries. For the time being, 
however, there is not a lot of optim- 
ism expressed here with regard to 
zinc prices in the near future and 
consumers are still mostly content 
to buy only for their early needs. 


U. K. ZINC STATISTICS 


The British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics reports U. K. stocks of zinc at the 
ehd of July as 45,825 tons compared with 
10,389 tons at the end of June. Of the July 
figure consumers held 22,128 tons and stocks 
n L. M. E. approved warehousés accounted 
for 2,677 tons. Stocks of zinc in concentrates 
rose to 43,705 tons compared with 29,280 tons. 
Production during July amounted to 5,639 tons 
of Prime Western virgin metal compared 
with 8,362 tons the previous month. Consump- 
tion was lower at 23,012 tons compared with 
29.665 tons in June. 

The following figvres show U. K. consump- 
tion by main trades, in long tons: 


July Jan-July 
1954 1953 1954 
RE re: 7,903 16,347 62,220 
Galvanizing 7,421 18,893 61,568 


of which: 





General 18,299 19,236 
Shee 14,293 20,412 
Se a 8,498 12,105 
GHEE | schists eeciun y 7,803 9,815 
Rolled zine 11,602 12,638 
Zine oxide .....+.+. 12,948 18,211 
Zine alloy diecasting 13,257 19,553 


mime. GOR. v.00 sakeorne 
Misc. Uses 





) 
6,733 6,986 
Total all trades .. 23,012 144,828 186,214 
of which: 
Primary metal ... 16,696 100,963 135,719 
Secondary ........ 6,316 43,865 50,495 
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United States Duties on Principal Ore and Metal Imports 


(Including Revisions in Effect June 6, 1951, Under Torquay Agreements) 
(Quantities Are in Pounds Unless Otherwise Stated: n.s.p.f. Stands for “Not Specially Provided For.” ) 


COPPER 


NOTE—The excise tax of 4c a pound on copper (which was re- 
duced to 2c a pound by the Geneva Trade Agreement) was suspended 
in April, 1947, until March 31, 1949, and on expiration it was further 
suspended until June 30, 1950. The tax was reimposed on July 1, 1950. 
It was susnended again on May 22, 1951, retroactive to April 1, 1951, 
and until February 15, 1953, and again until June 30, 1954. Suspension 
further extended to June 30, 1955. 


Cenner ore and concentrates, usable as flux, etc., 


Co OS GEEENE okies Spence Vecedwe dows ce ebeaten ei free 
Coppe: ore and concentrates, product of Cuba 

and Philippines, copper content ..........+++++- free 
Copper ore and concentrates, copper content ...... free 
Regulus, black, or coarse copper, and cement 

copper, copper content ........ccccccccccseeees free 
Unrefined black, blister, and converter copper in 

pigs or converter bars, copper content .......... free 
Refined copper in ingots, plates or bars, copper 

OE ah tape chica Bidse + epcwdon seus wwunpeew mel free 
Copper rolls, rods or sheets .............+.4+: 1%c Ib. 
Copper seamelss tubes and tubing ............. 3%c Jb. 
NEE, o.ccdae cde Sebphe cece oncewpnind 12%% 
CO EE CINE kin occ cc cccesiccrvccears 5%c Ib. 
Old and scrap copper, fit only for remanufacture; 

and scale and clippings, copper content ........ free 

BRASS 


Brass rods, sheets, plates, bars, strips, muntz or 
yellow metal sheets, sheathing, bolts, piston 
rods, shafting and bronze rods, tubes and 


EE noc dp aweeshsvseeeneraresbeceweecseseers 2c |b. 
Brass tubes and tubing, seamless .............+- 2c |b. 
Brass tubes, brazed, angles and channels ........ 6c lb. 
Braes and Dronse WITS ....ccccccccccscsvcvcess 12%% 

LEAD 


NOTE—Import duties on lead-bearing ores, flue dust, and mattes 
ef all kinds, lead bullion or base bullion, lead in pigs and bars, lead 
dross, reclaimed lead and antimonial lead were suspended Feb. 12, 
1952, and reimposed on June 26, 1952. Lead scrap duty was reim- 
pesed July 1, 1952. 


Lead-bearing ores and mattes, n. s. p. f., 


SE ib sckh ¢necrnde seed cok een eevee ten “ec lb. 
Bullion or base bullion, lead content ........ 1 1/16c lb. 
Pigs and bars, lead content ...............- 1 1/16c lb. 
Reclaimed, scrap, dross, lead content ....... 1 1/16c Ib. 
Babbitt metal and solder, lead content ...... 1 1/16c lb. 


Pipe, sheet, shot, glaziers’ lead, and wire ...1 5/16c lb. 
Type metal and antimonial lead, lead content.1 1/16c lb. 


dg eee ey ee ee Pee Pee Tee eee rey 1.05¢ Ib. 

PEED id vceslicdebbee Gus ed cbeabees CURWEeRSS 1%c lb. 

AS Fa ee 15/16c Ib. 

I I Vs Read 0 oteebesdes aawhe tee ewules 1c Ib. 
ZINC 


ge ne duties on zinc-bearing ores, and on zinc in blocks, 

and slabs were suspended Feb. 12.1 1952, and reimposed on July 

-% 1952. a on old sine and dross and skimmings reimposed 
1, 1953. 


Zinc-bearing ores, except pyrites containing not 


more than 3% zinc, zinc content .......... 6/10c Ib. 
Zine contained in zinc-bearing ores, n. e. s., not 

recoverable, zinc content .........scceseee> 6/10c lb. 
Zinc, old and worn out, fit only for remanufac- 

Pea ks 4sescnnese ce bthacatbetawenbisecebe %e Ib. 
ED iccccacccesesabedneedecen %ec Ib. 
Zinc in blocks, pigs, or slabs ................ 7/10¢ Ib. 
eS ine Ole ws genie a Hab ean Owe e bees le Ib. 
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Zine sheets, plated with nickel or other base 


oe RA ga) ee ea 1%c Ib. 
NE ii thea e oaks 0 6i wewasins Godeaes eect 7/10c Ib. 
ee re ne. eee 12%% 
Zine oxide and leaded zinc oxides containing not 

more than 25% lead, dry .........ceceeeee- 3/5c Ib. 

ground in or mixed with GR OF GO sci ce vets le Ib. 


MISCELLANEOUS METALS AND ORES 
Aluminum, metal and alloys, crude, except alloys 


elsewhere provided for ............ceccecceces c lb. 
IONE TROON 5 5. 5b'ncuhy seine d Sam cgiad obi bw exeote free 
Aluminum plates, sheets, bars, rods, circles, 

POR, oct ere hdees ot ue'eccetacncenk’ 3c Ib. 
Antimony ore, antimony content .................-. free 
Antimony metal and regulus ..........ccccciccces 2c Ib. 
Antimony needle or liquidated .................. Ye |b. 
SET I is sca Reica kn 65 6 <-darcie td sacaeanen le Ib. 
BO rer Yc lb. & 12%% 
NN HI nis a sie Seana ahig tne « sAaea now ewe 3c lb. 
Arsenious acid or white arsenic ..............-...:: free 
ANE ken wechevdauied sabesamackee 50c ton 
SN I oo in. ans, vie saw ea cu dee « Cita ad Sansa %ec Ib. 
MEE as Od oxic obast o pA Rew Ose giniain alana ewes 14% 
Bismuth salts and compounds ..............++.e:: 35% 
Beryllium metal and compounds ................-. 25% 
NY MN Sorc o Ss cate iec er te ewe eee be free 
I adi ica: Wa dh cele ahd atria wil Wace a we ae 3%c Ib. 
Cadmium flue dust, cadmium content .............. free 
Se Ge GO MEE cues bass ccs ckaenbaecudcun free 
Cobalt ore and concentrates, cobalt content ......... free 
Chrome or chromium metal ...2..ccccsccccecoes 12%% 
RII. Saerd-iickin o 00s née sewer eletnren wsdl aot free 
PEED, THRONE 60% 6exse 0G 5 uth adie ptosesue 20c Ib. 
PN, GEE 4. sB hoe sic ceedescededticehesaeee.- free 


Magnesium alloys, powder, sheets, wire ....20c lb. & 10% 
Manganese ores, containing over 10% manganese, 


manganese content .......... %c lb., except Cuba, free 
Molybdenum ore or concentrates, molybdenum 

FR Re EU RE ey 35c¢ Ib, 
DUAGOl OFS, BAAEES BUG GHGS «60.6 osi oc 5 ccc cvennceds free 


Nickel and alloys, nickel chief value, n. s. p. f., 
in pigs, ingots, shot, cubes, grains, cathodes, or 


ST DUE 5 on ovi cececees cerns Aieeees 1%c lb. 
Nickel, bars, rods, plates, sheets, castings, strips, 

We Ae D o.a6 pbs 8 sac ebcatdee<s cnsase 1242% 
ee oi os occ venieGuascaibeed ves 6%% 

(if cold rolled, drawn or worked—2%% extra) 
i ee ee oe free 
Platinum, ores, platinum content, oz. troy .......... free 


Platinum, grain, nuggets, sponge and scrap, oz. troy. .free 
Platinum in ingots, bars, sheets, or plates, not less 


ee ae es I OI Sine bled s vee cstowen free 
ney ert te Peery Ore 25c Ib. 
rey WN IN aon. vaca cab sib des vende cxesus free 
WIE. ko chad oc dahiscder betta bateeeueseueecs 12%% 
Tin ore, cassiterite, and black oxide of tin, tin 

NR ii cksin.n cbs Chee No5 4 core sheet enesere ahs free 
Tin in bars, blocks, pigs, grain, granulated, and 

scrap, and alloys, chief value tin, n. s. p. f. ...... free 


Tungsten ore or concentrates, tungsten content ....50c Ib. 
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U. S. COPPER SEEN CONTINUING IN TIGHT SUPPLY 
UNTIL END OF 1954; PRODUCERS INCREASE OUTPUT 


Lead Advances to I5c N. Y., Zinc Firm; GSA Buys Both Metals for 
Stockpile; Brass, Bronze Ingots Up Ic to I4c; Quicksilver Soars 


October 12, 1954 

OPPER supplies remained tight 
during the month in review. Al- 
though Chilean mines were put on a 
7-day week basis, the shortage of the 
metal was expected to persist through 
the end of the year. Pressure was be- 
ing put on the Government to defer 
fourth quarter shipments of copper 
to the stockpile. The big primary 
producers and custom smelters main- 
tained their electrolytic price at 30.00c 
a pound delivered but up to 38.00c 
had been paid in the outside market. 

Brass and bronze ingot prices were 
increased by 1.00c to 1.25¢ a pound 
on October 6. Lead moved up to 15.00c¢ 
seon Oct. 6. Lead moved up to 15.00c¢ a 
Ib. N. Y.; Prime Western zinc was 
firm at 11.50c E. St. Louis. The Gov- 
ernment made daditional purchases of 
lead and zinc for the stockpile. Quick- 
silver soared to an all-time high of 
$328 to $331 per flask. 

Copper Shortage Continues 

Although production of copper was 
keoing increased in Chile to ease the 
continuing tight supply situation, and 
similar steps were likely to be taken 
soon at some domestic mines, author- 
itative quarters believed the shortage 
of the metal would persist at least 
through the end of 1954. 

In Chile, Kennecott Copper Corp.’s 
big Barden property at Ei Teniente 
was put back on a 7-day week pro- 
duction basis which should boost cut- 
put from the present rate of 11,000 
tons monthly to around 15,000 tons. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company’s 
two Chilean properties already are 
back on a 7-day basis. 

Kennecott also was understood to 
be seriously considering placing its 
Ray and Nevada mines in this country 
on a 7-day work basis, which would 
increase their combined output from 
about 6,500 tons monthly to approxi- 
mately 7,000 tons. In September, Ken- 
necott placed its Chino property on 
a 7-day work basis, boosting its pro- 
duction to about 7,000 tons a month, 
as compared with 6,000 tons previous- 
ly. 

Strikes Settled 

The four week strike which idled 
2,100 workers at the Kennecott Cop- 
METALS, OCTOBER, 1954 





26,500 TONS COPPER MADE 
AVAILABLE BY U. S. GOV’T. 


Copper: About 26,500 tons of refined 
copper will be made available by the 
U. S. Gov't. to industrial consumers 
for October consumption. The GSA 
on Oct. 15 was authorized to sell 17,500 
tons of copper (accumulated under 
production-encouraging contracts) at | 
30.00c¢ a pound plus handling charges, | 
to needy consumers. The GSA also | 
was authorized to arrange deferment | 
of about 9,000 tons of copper sche- 
duled for October delivery to the | 
stockpile. The 17,500 tons to be sold 
outright to private industry will be | 
disposed of under direction of the | 
Commerce Department, Which also | 
announced stringent controls over cop- 
per export licenses as long as neces- 
sary to prevent undue diversion of | 
limited domestic supplies. } 

Copper Scrap: Copper scrap prices broke | 
sharply, reflecting settlement of the 
last remaining strikes in the U. S. 
copper mining and processing indus- 
try, Gov’t. action to relieve the copper 
shortage and sharp declines on the 
Londen market. On Oct. 15, No. 2 
heavy copper wire scrap ranged from 
25.75 to 26.00e a pound, a net decline 
of 2.00 to 2.25«¢ from recent highs 

Tin: Spot Straits tin at New York on 
Oct. 18 was quoted at 93.00¢ a pound: 
prompt Straits tin also was quoted at 
93.00c. 











per Corp. refinery and the Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co. smelt- 
er, both plants located at Garfield, 
Utah, to all intents and purposes was 
settled on October 12. Officials of 
both companies said operations at the 
refinery and smelter would be re- 
sumed as quickly as possible. Both 
companies and the United Steelwork- 
ers of America, at the request of the 
U. S. Mediation and Counciliation 
Service, agreed to call off the strike 
and submit grievances to a special 
mediation board. 


Refined Copper Loss 


Meanwhile, the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers Union (Ind.) and 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
reahed an agreement, subject to rati- 
fication, to end a 46-day strike that 
began on August 23 and which idled 
about 10,000 workers in Butte, Ana- 
conda and Great Falls, Mont. Another 
5,000 were idled in Arizona, Idaho, 
New York and Connecticut. The Con- 
necticut strikers at the American 
Brass Company’s plants in Ansonia 
and Torrington already have ratified 
strike settlement terms but have been 
holding off returning to their jobs 
until Anaconda, parent company of 
ABC, reach a settlement with its em- 
ployes in Montana. 

It is estimated that the strikes have 
so far caused the loss of about 60,000 
tons of refined copper. Of this total, 
it is believed U. Sd strikes account 


for around 50,000 tons and the Chilean 
shutdowns the remainder. 

There was further pressure put on 
the Government to defer fourth quar- 
ter shipments of copper to the stock- 
pile. The Wire and Cable Section of 
the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association sent a telegram to Sec- 
retary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks 
and the Business and Defense Services 
Administration, requesting deferr- 
ment of copper shipments to the stock- 
pile for the next several months. The 
Section also suggested an immediate 
embargo be placed on the export of 
copper scrap. 


Tight Supply Predicted 


The Section, in its wire, asserted 
several copper producers were una- 
ble to promise any October shipments, 
and that it had been advised the crit- 
ical supply situation would continue 
until at least the end of this year. 

Before October is over, several wire 
and brass mills will be compelled to 
curtail production schedules because 
of the copper shortage, perhaps cut- 
ting their work weeks from six days 
to four days. Even those fabricators 
willing to pay reasonable premiums 
for copper have been unable to find 
adequate tonnages. 

Producers and custom’ smelters 
maintained their price at 30.00c a 
pound delivered but had no copver 
available for sale. In the outside mar- 
ket 38.00c was reported to have been 
paid for a limited tonnage of prompt 
metal. Electrolytic copper for Ne- 
vember export ranged from 34.00 to 
35.00c f. a. s. New York. 

Custom smelters on October 11 were 
offering 28.00c a pound for No. 2 
heavy copper and wire scrap, and 
proportionate prices on other grades 
of scrap. As much as 28.50c had been 
paid for the No. 2 copper scrap grade 
but it was emphasized this price was 
paid on “special deals,” which was 
said to mean toll contracts. Figurin, 
the cost of refining at 4.50¢c a pound, 
a 28.00c price would be equivalent to 
32.50c a pound f. o. b. refinery for 
copper that will be refined and ready 
for marketing in 60 to 90 days. While 
custom smelters did not intend to sell 
copper in the domestic market at this 
figure, some of them hope to realize 
this price abroad. 

On October 6, brass and bronze 
ingot prices were increased by 1.00c 
to 1.25¢ a pound, the advances being 
attributed to the higher prices being 
paid for scrap. 


Lead at 15.00c New York 


Leading factors increased the price 
of lead by 0.25¢ a pound on October 
4 to 15.00c New York. By the follow- 


(Continued on page 16) 
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ing day, all other sellers also had 
moved up to the 15.00ec New York 
level, and to 14.80c St. Louis. The 
increase reflected higher prices on 
the London Metal Exchange and the 
stronger domestic demand. 

On October 9, the General Services 
Administration again requested of- 
fers of domestically-produced lead, 
with the tenders to be submitted by 
October 12. It was taken for grant- 
ed that the GSA would buy the metal 
at the prevailing market price of 
15.00c New York but whether it would 
buy as much at this figure as it had 
in preceding months, remained to be 
seen. 


Price Seen Holding 


Previously the Government had pur- 
chased between 8,000 and 9,000 tons 
a month. At the 15.00c level, it was 
believed a good deal more lead would 
be offered by domestic producers. In 
some quarters, the guess was made 
that the offers might run well in 
excess of 12,000 tons. 

The fact that the Government de- 
cided to continue to buy lead for the 
long-range stockpiling program and 
willing to pay 15.00c a pound removed 
doubts as to whether the price would 


hold. Without continued Government 
buying there was some uncertainty 
as to the market’s stability. 


GSA Purchases Zinc 


On October 6, the GSA asked sel- 
lers to make offers of domestically- 
produced zinc for the stockpile. The 
GSA asked for offers of Prime West- 
ern or High Grade, specifying that 
the offers be submitted by October 
7 and on a firm price basis. Whether 
the GSA’s request that zinc be offer- 
ed at a firm price precludes pur- 
chases at the average wil! have to 
await further developments. 


It was believed offers made by pro- 
ducers were not as large as they 
were the last time the GSA asked 
for tenders, even though the present 
price, at 11.50¢c a pound East St. Lou- 
is for the Prime Western grade, is 
0.50e a pound higher. In the first 
place, the strike in Montana, begun 
August 23, had taken a certain amount 
of production out of the market, and 
secondly, the 11.50c figure was still 
below what some factors regarded as 
an equitable price. 

Zine Statistics 

Meanwhile, zine statistics for Sep- 
tember showed a big improvement. 
Production, at 60,072 tons as against 
71,776 tons in August, was the small- 
est in some 14 years. Shipments were 
higher, totaling 77,863 tons in Sep- 
tember as compared with 76,584 tons 
in the preceding month. And stocks 





in the hands of producers at the end 
of September declinde to 175,482 tons 
from 193,253 tons at the end of 
August. 


Tin Market Dull 


The tin market has been dull with 
spot Straits metal at 93.625c a pound 
New York on October 8 as compared 
with the last previously quoted price 
in this space of 93.50c for September 
15. During the September 15-October 
8 period the high of 95.25¢c was re- 
gistered on October 5, with the low of 
93.25e set three times, on October 1, 
4 and 6. 

The October 5 high of § 
ed the short-lived dock s 
York ports. 


15.25¢ refe'ct- 
tril 


ike at New 


Secondary Aluminum 


Smelters’ selling prices for second- 
ary aluminum ingots continued to 
move upward. In some instances, it 
was believed prices were at or close 
to primary producers’ quotations. 
Primary aluminum prices were un- 
changed, with the 30-lb. ingot, 99 per 
cent plus, at 22.20c a pound. 


Quicksilver at Record High 


Spot quicksilver reached an all-time 
high of $328 to $331 per flask of 76 
pounds, as against the last previously 
quoted price in this space of $321, on 
September 15. Demand was not too ac- 
tive but the supply situation was so 
acute that sellers virtually could name 
their own price for the metal. 








NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


Promoting Trade the World Over Since 1905 


WASTE TRADE JOURNAL (Weekly) — The leading market 
authority on scrap and waste materials of all kinds. Read 
by producers, dealers and consumers all over the world. 


DAILY METAL REPORTER — The recognized authority on 
iron, steel and metals reaching all important dealers, brok- 
ers, steel mills, foundries, mining companies, manufac- 
turers and con-umers of iron, steel, copper, tin, lead, zinc, 
aluminum. 


DAILY MILL STOCK REPORTER — The recognized medium 
covering all raw material markets every day in the Wool, 
Cotton, Pulp, Rags, Waste Paper, Papermakers’ Supplies, 
Burlap, Bags, Textile Wastes and Fibre trades. 


SALES — A weekly publicatien iisting and reporting Gov- 
ernment sales of surplus war materials, also lists all bid- 
ders and awards. 


DAILY SURPLUS SALES RECORD — Lists all Government 
sales of surplus war materials and industrial auctions of 
all types of raw materials, machinery, equipment, supplies, 
clothing, textiles, chemicals, etc. Also lists the names of 
bidders, awards and prices 


METALS — Published monthly, enjoys a world-wide circu- 
lation to those interested in the production, consumption or 
trading in non-ferrous metals and metal products. 


INTERNATIONAL WASTE TRADE JOURNAL — The semi- 
annual import and export number of the “Waste Trade 
Journal” published April and October. Circulation world- 
wide to importers and exporters everywhere as the inter- 
national authority on the scrap, waste and secondary raw 
materials industries. ; 

WORLD MARKETS DIRECTORY — International Trade 
Guide listing over 60,000 importers and exporters of com- 
modities, merchandise and raw materials. Commodity index 
printed in English, French and Spanish . 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PRESS 


STANDARD METAL DIRECTORY — The authoritative ref- 
erence guide for the iron, steel and metals industries. De- 
tailed reports on steel mills and foundries — Officers, 
capitalization, equipment, capacity, products, raw materials 
consumed. 


WASTE TRADE DIRECTORY — Comprehensive in its classi- 
fication of the waste materials industry, with lists of 
dealers, brokers, graders, packers, importers, exporters and 
consumers. 


WORLD’S WASTE TRADE DIRECTORY — An International 
Index of impor‘ers and exporters of scrap and waste ma- 
terials throughout the world, covering scrap iron, metals, 
rubber, rags, waste paper, textile waste, used bags, etc. 


MINES REGISTER — Successor to the Mines Handbook (est. 
1900). A detailed description of over 7,500 active metal 
mines aid listing approximately 22,000 mining companies 
of North, Central aad South America. 


WIRE SERVICE — A special telegraph and telephone service 
on market developments and price changes in copper, tin, 
lead, zinc, z2luminum, iron and steel. 


WORLD CHEMICAL DIRECTORY — An International Index 
of importers, exporters and manufacturers of chemicals, 
drugs, plastics, oils, ete. Commodity Listings in French, 
Spanish and English. Contains four sections — Commodity 
Index — Commodity Classifications — Geographical Sec- 
tion — Brand and Trademark Section — all important 
sources of supply and distribution for international trade. 


WORLD TEXTILE DIRECTORY — An international index 
listing in three languages the importers and exporters of 
raw cotton, wools, silk, rayon, yarns, fibres, burlap, jute, 
flax, linen, textile wastes, piece goods, all textile manu- 
facturers, etc. 





425 West 25th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Metal Traders, Inc. 


67 Wall St., New York 


Telephone: 


BOwling Green 96820 
4 


BUYERS and SELLERS of 
ALL METALS and ALLOYS 
METALLIC ORES 
SCRAP METALS 
RESIDUES 














SUPERIOR 


“All The Name Implies” 








HIGH GRADE 


ZINC DUST 


INTERMEDIATE GRADE 


SLAB ZINC 












SUPERIOR ZINC CORP. 
City Center Building — 121 N. Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. — Works: Bristol, Pa. 
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SMELTERS AND REFINERS 


BRASS 
& BRONZE | 
INGOT 


To Any Specification 






















TYPE METAL, LEAD 
ZINC, TIN, SOLDER, BABBITT 
PATTERN METAL 















The River Smelting & Refining Co. 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 









Are You Getting This— 


Essential 
Information? 





DAILY METAL 

REPORTER 
a daily market au- 
thority on copper, 
lead, zinc, tin, alu- 
minum, iron and 
steel, also scrap me- 
tals and scrap iron. |} 
Read by executives 
who buy ferrous and non-ferrous metals and metal 
products. 























Keep posted and be up-to-date on all Priorities, 
Allecations and Price Ceilings. 





Annual Subscription Rates: 
Domestic $17.00 — Foreign $18.00 


DAILY METAL REPORTER 


425 West 25th Street New York 1, N. Y. 
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Washington Report 











(Continued from page 5) 


BFC’s Positive List include certain 
types of electrical steel sheets and 
strips, and certain alloy steel mill 
products, including most types of non- 
nickel bearing stainless steel. Nickel 
bearing stainless steel, however, re- 
mains on the Positive List. 

The BFC also announced that, ef- 
fective October 14, about 20 commod- 
ities will be added to the Positive 
List, including certain alloy steel bil- 
lets; metal manufactures such as phos- 
phor bronze wire rope, cord and cable, 
monel and nickel manufactures; cop- 
per castings and forgings; coaxial ca- 
ble; industrial machines and parts and 
a few industrial items. 


GSA Quicksilver Policy 


In reply to specific question, the 
GSA on October 6 said that no foreign 
producers have contractual obilga- 
tions to deliver quicksilver to the ac- 
count of the U. S. Government under 
barter or any other kind of agree- 
ment. GSA also said the present and 
future procurement efforts of the 
months of this year and compare to a 
total of $9,491,555 paid to the states 


- 


agency are being diwected toward the 
broadening of the mobilization base 
for quicksilver in this hemisphere 
through its offer to buy a total of 
125,000 flasks of domestically-pro- 
duced quicksilver and up to 75,000 
flasks of Mexican quicksilver prior to 
December 31, 1957. 


Defense Dep’t. Buying Policy 


The Defense Department also an- 
nounced a new procurement policy 
designed to give “broader distribution 
of proposed military procurement in- 
formation, particularly to small busi- 
ness.” The Department has author- 
ized the military services to give no- 
tice of their proposed procurement 
actions in advance of the time invita- 
tions for bids or requests for proposals 
are sent to established defense con- 
tractors. “All firms will thus be given 
a more equitable opportunity to com- 
plete for military procurement,” the 
Pentagon said. 


Mineral Activity Revenues 


A record high of $11,184,235 in 
revenues from mineral activities on 
lands administered by the Bureau of 
Land Management will be paid to 22 
states and Alaska, Secretary of the 
Interior Douglas McKay announced. 
The payments cover the first six 
for the last half of 1953. The states 





received $20,675,791 for the last full 
fiscal year. 


Floyd in ODM Post 


William S. Floyd has been appoint- 
ed ODM assistant director for mater- 
ials, succeeding Elmer H. Weaver 
who is returning to the Union Oil 
Company of California. Mr. Floyd 
will be responsible in ODM for deter- 
mining the quantity of materials re- 
quired to meet the nation’s defense 
and stockpile needs as well as for the 
development of materials expansion 
and procurement program for mobili- 
zation. Mr. Floyd is on loan to the 
Government from the Shell Oil Com- 
pany, where he was manager of the 
company’s purchasing department. 

Nickel 


Scrap Export Curbs 


Export quotas for nickel-bearing al- 
loy scrap containing no more than 67 
per cent nickel, except nickel-bearing 
stainless steel, and nickel-bearing co- 
balt scrap, except Type S-816 (alloy 
containing 19-21 per cent nickel, 19- 
21 per cent chrome, and 40-44 per 
cent cobalt), have been open-ended 
for the fourth quarter, the Commerce 
Department’s Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce announced. Under an open-end 
quota, no quantitative limitation is 
set but exports are controlled to pro- 
tect the national security. 


Just as the water in a pool 
reflects images, Franklin’s 
formula of “efficient sampling 

+ careful assay” reflects itself in 
consistently greater returns 

for metal sellers. 


M We pay top dollar for your 


COPPER-BEARING MATERIALS 


skimmings @ grindings ¢ 
mixed turnings e¢ refinery brass 
irony brass @ slags and residues. 
Also low-grade white metal slags 
containing tin and copper and 
zinc or lead residues. 


buffings 


M For a “reflection” you'll like 
to see . call Franklin today. 


REFLECTIONS 





FRANKLIN SMELTING & REFINING CO. | 


CASTOR AVENUE EAST OF RICHMOND STREET 
4-2231 





PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. * NEbraska 
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1951 Total 
1952 Total . 
1953 


1951 Total .. 
1952 Total .. 


eeeeeee 


1951 Total 
1952 Total 
1953 
Sept. 
Oct. 


1954 


Sept. 


*Excluding Russia, Yugoslavia, Norway, 


Copper Statistics Reported by Copper Institute 


Combined Totals in U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 
(in tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Crude Production 





Primary 


. -2,343,422 
. 2,362,887 


195,086 
197,840 
180,169 
197,287 


. - 2,397,540 


191,564 
177,075 
196,870 
195,823 
189,670 
198,616 
196,588 
175,481 
186,694 


964.589 
961,886 


78,952 
83,433 
79,934 
78,500 
957,434 


76,912 
68,034 
73,429 

. 70,977 
71,571 
74,113 

. 66,070 
52,825 
61,612 


. -1,378,883 
- -1,401,001 


116,134 
114,407 
100,235 
120,448 


. -1,441,874 


114,652 
109,041 
123,441 
124,846 
118,099 
124,503 
130,518 
122,656 
125,082 


Secondary 


62,270 
55,858 


9,231 
11,083 
6,541 
10,930 
123,210 


7,835 


56,910 
46,003 


7,796 
9,002 
5,790 
10,232 
109,972 


7,304 
6,394 
7,671 
6,486 
6,660 
11,216 
9,597 
8,784 
7,015 


5,360 
9,582 


1,435 
2,081 
751 
698 
13,238 


531 
702 
583 
176 
262 
266 
358 
801 
506 


Electrolytic Copper 


Price, Del. Conn. Valley 


Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents Per Pound) 





1951 
Jan. 24.50 
Feb. 24.50 
Mar. 24.50 
Apr. 24.50 
May 25.31 
June 24.50 
July 24.50 
Aug. 24.50 
Sept. 24.50 
Oct. 24.50 
Nov. 24.50 
Dec. 24.50 
Aver. 24.50 
20 





1952 
24.50 
24.50 
24.50 
24.50 
27.829 
24.50 
24.50 
24.50 
24.50 
24.50 
24.50 
24.50 
24.50 


1953 
24.50 
25.46 
31.49 
30.59 
29.72 
29.94 
29.92 
29.69 
29.75 
29.80 
29.88 
29.88 
29.15 


1954 
29.88 
29.88 
29.93 
29.98 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.09 


Refined Deliveries to 
Production Customers 
2,424,802 3,381,237 
2,385,538 2,451,093 
185,603 153,782 
218,770 180,777 
198,239 180,917 
221,823 199,202 
2,514,969 2,275,060 
196,653 169,386 
174,360 163,474 
211,370 189,030 
200,364 203,772 
203,967 226,202 
200,736 236.575 
212,922 202.717 
204,338 195,880 
195,112 199,181 

In U. S. A. 
1,199,784 1,367,787 
1,189,112 1,445,765 
114,760 104,886 
126,138 110,519 
119,230 100,908 
123,296 112,244 
1,395,003 1,443,719 
111,555 77.091 
103,496 87,795 
117,546 95,795 
112,617 104,579 
108,403 111,005 
112,121 106,252 
107,095 97,436 
103,901 92,475 
87,623 88,947 
Outside U. S. A. 

1,225,018 1,013,450 
1,196,426 1,005,329 
70,843 48,896 
92,632 70.258 
79,009 80,009 
98,527 86,958 
1,119,966 831,341 
85,100 91,941 
70,864 74,457 
93,824 93,235 
87,747 99,193 
95,564 115,197 
88,615 130,323 
105,827 105,781 
100,437 103,405 
107,489 110,234 


Sweden, Japan, Australia. 





Refined Stock 
End of Period 


223,731 


309,243 
342,984 
354,370 
369,723 
369,723 


388,631 
393,792 
405,563 
397,593 
337,345 
249,832 
239,479 
230,713 
219,714 


71,528 


72,907 
84,303 
93,274 
89,193 
89,193 


108,121 
118,417 
125,759 
124,523 
82,111 
69,181 
68,921 
58,387 
47,666 


152,203 


236,336 
258,681 
280,530 
261,096 
280,530 


280,510 
275,375 
279,804 
273,070 
255,234 
180,651 
170,558 
172,326 


172,048 


Stock Increases or Decreases 





Blister 
—19,110 


ee eeee 


Refined 
+34,772 


+19,727 
+ 33,741 
+ 11,386 
+ 15,353 
+ 180,762 


+ 20,389 
+ 5,161 
+11,771 
— 7,970 
—60,248 
—87,513 
—10,353 
— 8,766 
—10,999 


+ 22,488 


— 5,918 
+11,396 
+ 8,971 
— 4,081 
+ 30,335 


+ 20,409 
+ 10,296 
+ 7,342 
— 1,236 
—42,412 
—12,930 
260 
—10,534 
—10,721 


+ 12,284 


+ 27,116 
+ 22,345 
+19,434 
+ 2,415 
+ 150,427 
— 20 
— 5,135 
+ 4,429 
— 6,734 
—17,836 
—74,583 
—10,093 
1,768 
278 


Total 
+15,662 


+ 38,441 
-+ 23,894 
+ 3,408 
+ 188,598 


+ 23,135 
+ 14,972 
+ 5,525 
— 5,849 
—67,623 
—78,151 
—16,732 
— 28,038 
—11,896 


serene 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 
erence 
seeeee 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 


eeeeee 
eeeeee 
seeeee 


seeeee 
seeeee 





Lake Copper 


Producers’ Price, Delivered 


Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents Per Pound) 





1951 
Jan. 24.625 
Feb. 24.625 
Mar. 24.625 
Apr. 24.625 
May 24.625 
June 24.625 
July 24.625 
Aug. 24.625 
Sept. 24.625 
Oct. 24.625 
Nov. 24.625 
Dec. 24.625 
Aver. 24.625 


1952 
24.625 
24.625 
24.625 
24.625 
24.625 
24.625 

24.625 
24.625 
24.625 
24.625 
24.625 
24.625 
24.625 


1953 
24.625 
24.625 
32.00 
32.23 
Nom 
30.125 


30.125 


30.125 
30.125 
30.125 
30.125 
30.038 
29.47 


1954 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 


Export Copper 


Electrolytic f.a.s. New York 
Monthly Average Prices 





(Cents Per Pound) 

1951 1952 1953 1954 
Jan. 24.50 27.50 34.825 28.635 
Feb. 24.50 27.50 34.825 28.59 
Mar. 24.50 27.50 35.131 29.544 
Apr. 24.50 27.50 35.89 29.93 
May 2450 24.50 29.89 30.00 
June 27.50 34.415 29.75 30.00 
July 27.50 34.537 29.692 30.00 
Aug. 27.50 34.825 29.075 30.00 
Sept. 27.50 34.825 29.00 30.80 
Oct. 27.50 34.825 29.053 .... 
Nov. 27.50 34.825 28.875 
Dec. 27.50 34.825 28.774 
Aver. 26.318 31.742 31.218 
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Fabricators Copper Statistics 














(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
Unfilled 
Purchases Unfilled Actual Excess 
Fabricators’ of Refined Fabricators’ Sales by Copper Fabricators’ 
Stocks of by Fab. from Working Fabricators to Consmd. by Stocks Over 
3 Refined Cop. Producers Stocks Customers Fabricators Orders Bkd. 
194 
Pn  (.eaeey Kei eethet anaes os 2 een = Re eles Serer 
1949 
RE - icaney hs ees cuce Segnag 2 ee eo. ee er Se 
1960 
ME. chesay Mains ORs "nee De |<. memes 
1951 
ee wee (RES OES eanee Oe ae ee 6 4) ee 
1952 
Mar. 254,868 34,085 292,922 309,855 116,887 —313,834 
Apr. 256,798 39,834 288,673 318,198 196,109 —310,239 
May 240, 962 41,135 289,822 304,639 109,890 —312,364 
June 45,730 39,513 286,576 299,124 107,709 —300,47" 
July 281,064 53,716 293,220 303,765 82,419 — 262/205 
Aug. 298,849 50,399 287,512 294,280 119,280 —232,544 
Sept. 308,036 47,188 295,275 285,465 122,934 —225,516 
Oct. 311,676 45,970 290,634 285,114 125,325 —218,102 
Nov. 315,608 33,710 292,028 280,716 130,031 —223 ,426 
Dec. 333,455 32,652 292,157 275,312 117,303 —201,362 
ee eet ea Sines 1,389,451 ap salt 
1953 
Jan. 321,212 43,195 294,467 275,736 134,203 —205,796 
Feb. 312,177 52,990 290,367 296,760 123,850 —221,960 
Mar. 319,356 47,685 292,447 291,979 122,980 —217,385 
Apr. 342,771 53,501 295,096 298,532 116,319 —197,356 
May 364,197 49,952 293,794 285,425 125,972 —165,076 
June 363,020 40,759 297,387 268,099 132,615 —161,707 
July 375,629 39,936 302,113 259,641 91,826 —146,18°¢ 
Aug. 366,244 42,490 305,204 235,893 113,250 —132,363 
Sept. 358,081 38,593 307,612 206,476 111,805 —117,414 
Oct. 352,091 31,035 305,431 187,438 116,259 —109,743 
Nov. 350,804 34,380 305,877 165,047 102,258 — 85,740 
Dec. 380,881 25,022 309,664 170,917 83,652 — 74,678 
i svanee, keto e UL. pea. tee SE = 5 Le cgapieneiaes 
1954 
Jan. 355,632 26,423 307,014 142,588 100,805 — 67,547 
Feb. 349,661 26,227 305,670 122,999 94,975 — 52,781 
Mar. 341,693 28,836 304,065 123,887 103,796 — 57,423 
Apr 341,616 30,677 302,391 124,559 104,943 — 54,657 
May 349,796 33,210 305,504 123,039 102,810 — 45,537 
June 351,518 43,723 304,833 122,218 104,531 — 31,810 
July 370,287 41,104 307,352 130,576 80,751 — 26,537 
Aug. 359,474 58,007 302,423 131,514 102,966 — 16,456 
Scrap Copper Receipts by Custom Smelters 
and Refineries in United States* 
(In Short Tons) 
1947 1945 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Jan. 7,080 10,172 17,084 15,763 6,640 4,528 6,486 9,859 
Feb. 5,394 11,890 20,238 12,500 5,153 3,633 10,337 8,490 
Mar. 9,187 11,954 20,678 13,538 7,912 5,243 19,991 9,738 
Apr. 13,065 15,125 15,968 12,304 8,553 6,214 16,584 9,004 
May 14,264 16,357 14,237 8,749 8,458 8,033 10,857 8,687 
Sane 9,883 11,176 8,809 20,523 8,628 4,425 10,945 13,309 
July 8,578 8,370 7,782 10, 040 6,642 5,188 9,063 10,260 
Aug >, 35 8,572 17,081 246 10,452 6,113 5,003 7,137 10,100 
Sept 5 10,611 16,001 10980 4,903 3,561 1,667 9,042 10,641 
Oct y 8,532 10,854 6,401 9,459 3,336 4,602 10,065 
Do -aeecios 4,030 3,079 8,070 7,62 15,347 9,237 3,179 4,724 7,815 
Dec 3,411 4,081 9,154 11,826 10,533 7,178 4,538 6,208 11,476 
Total --51,866 33,826 112,386 147,931 156,803 142,067 71,812 62,470 129,798 ...... 





*As compiled by Copper Institute. 





and bronze are compiled by the Ingot Brass and Bronze Industry 


of the deliveries of the entire industry. 
1948 1 


represent in excess of 95 per cent 


Jan. 


Total 
Aver. 
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Brass and Bronze Ingot Monthly Shipments 


(Net Tons) 
The following figures showing the combined shipments of ingot brass 








1947 
27,841 
24,686 


26,998 


8 19,45 





1944 1945 1946 
-. 43,569 41,021 29,196 
. 43,340 39,297 
--+- 45,068 41,988 
. 43,151 40,118 
° 45,418 37,262 
. 40,677 3 
410,532 
10,957 
38,333 
41,009 
ee 38,845 
35,513 
-- 496,412 372,812 339,724 
41,368 31,608 28,310 


1954 


263,711 279,50 
21,976 23,29 


0 175, 
2 14, 


949 1950 
456 18,874 
2 18,487 
22,494 
22,118 
23,643 
25,093 
22 21,609 
At 26,689 
,208 28,811 
,026 32,240 
488 31,748 
,960 28,757 
643 303,563 
637 25,297 


and 
1951 1952 1953 41954 
28,416 28,315 24,423 20,661 
27,168 24,211 25,429 19,920 
31,997 23,890 28,256 23,653 
30,472 22,547 25,044 24,746 
33,267 21,740 21,660 22,269 
33,817 21,274 20,818 22,348 
32,016 18,947 19,321 17,074 
25,285 21,807 20,156 21,684 
22,285 22,770 21,463 ..... 
23,124 25,811 22,280 
23,544 23,441 21,860 ..... 
20,987 22,983 20,541 ..... 
332,878 277,736 271,251 ...... 
27,615 23,145 22,604 ..... 





Mine Production of Copper 
in United States 


(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
(In short tons) 


Eastern Missouri Western Total 
1919 
Ttl. 32,955 3,670 716,121 752,750 
1950 
Ttl. 40,105 2,982 866,250 885,942 
1951 
Ttl. 41,119 2,422 884,788 928,330 
1952 
Ttl. 36,758 1,726 885,985 924,469 
1953 
June 3,128 173 70, 334 73,635 
July 3,440 183 72,869 76,492 
Aug. 3,049 145 72,386 75,531 
Sept. 3,029 199 72,21 75,442 
Oct. 3,604 219 76,146 89,005 
Nov. 3,043 180 71,942 735,165 
Dec. 3,482 170 73,367 77,019 
Ttl. 38,900 2,237 885,174 926,448 
1954 
Jan. 3,077 147 371,47 74,697 
Feb. 2,949 183 62,167 65,299 
Mar. 3,560 148 67,581 71,289 
Apr. 3,047 153 65,183 68,383 
May 3,136 141 68,147 71,423 
June 3,228 144 69,612 72,984 
July 2,976 129 63,290 66,345 
Average Custom Smelters’ 
Scrap Buying Prices 
(Cents per pound del. refinery for 
60,000 Ibs. of each pate 
Ne, 1 No. 2 Light Re- 
Copper Copper Copper finery 
steal Scrap Serap Scrap Brass* 
July ..23.56 22.31 21.13 20.38 
Aug. .22.08 20.58 19.08 17.06 
Sept. .23.50 22.00 20.50 19.00 
Oct. ..23.875 22.192 20.692 19.00 
Nov. .25.00 23.00 21.50 19.50 
Dec. ..24.46 22.73 21.23 19.50 
Av. ..33.955 20.405 20.855 20.036 
1954 
Jan. ..23.48 21.98 20.48 19.22 
Feb. ..24.00 22.50 21.00 20.00 
Mar. .25.84 23.97 2210 21.09 
Apr. ..26.42 2492 23.42 21.77 
May . -27 04 25.54 2404 22.58 
June .27.125 25.625 24.125 22.875 
July ..27.09 25.59 24.09 22.93 
Aug... 27.12 - 2562 26328 2324 
Sept. 27.51 26.01 24.51 24.62 


*Of dry content for material having a dry 
in excess of 60%. 


copper content 


Brass Ingot Makers’ Scrap 
Copper Buying Prices 


(Average Prices) 


consumers’ works) 


(Cents 

No. 1 

Copper 

Scrap 
1953 
July ..23.67 
Aug. .21.35 
Sept. .23.00 
Oct. . 24.096 
Nov. .25.00 
Dec. ..24.77 
Av. .. 23.524 
1954 
Jan. ..23.68 
Feb. ..24.50 
Mar. .25.53 
Apr. ..26.39 
May ..27.03 
June .27.01 
July ..26.90 
Aug. . 26.81 
Sept. .27.01 


No. 2 
Copper 
Scrap 


501 51 
21.50 
22.692 
23.50 
22.15 


21.934 


22.02 


No, 1 
Compo- 
sition 
18.28 
17.85 
17.25 
17.481 
18.25 
18.17 
18.862 


18.08 
17.75 
18.49 
20.02 
21.50 
21.50 
21.40 
21.64 
21.85 


per pound for carload lots del 


Heavy 
Yellow 
Rraee 


14.02 
12.57 
3.2 

3 


Aa~I-t 
Nn oIn 


> 
) 


— tt 


3. 
3. 
3. 
4. 


€ 


_ 


7 


13.61 
13.50 
14.16 
15.35 
16.50 
16.50 








United States Lead Statistics of Primary Refineries 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


Stock At 
Beginning 

. ¢xsapagees 21,328 
BT Pec setee kare 38,644 
BN Wes encedwe 70,424 
PE . «,\e0000 one 35,619 
PE duvserecse: . eee ts 
1953 
EE e's mia oonse's 58,949 
6 6a aeias on 62,371 
BES. ats = wighheae 69,608 
ED nas bereits 63,879 
AN 56,569 
ee 61,017 
September ..... 58,103 
SE © adecnna 58,490 
November ..... 58,236 
December ...... 67,494 

MD dann hc. Stakes és 
1954 
ee 81,152 
February ...... 92,496 
0 97,981 
EE shank wanes 6 100,927 
Be Siduccns Heelan 100,441 
BE. vents code: 4 109,302 
July 104,626 
pS re 93,030 








Production 
Primary & 
Secondary 


511,356 
542,676 
571,763 
486,874 
532,778 


47,993 
46,729 
43,187 
36,880 
40,210 
38,022 
42,154 
44,741 
52,562 
48,687 
533,883 


48,518 
42,046 
50,808 
46,730 
49,139 
42,317 
35,716 
44,089 


Total 
Supply 
532,684 
581,320 
642,187 
522,493 
558,117 


106,942 
109,100 
112,795 
100,759 

96,779 

99,039 
100,257 
103,231 
110,798 
116,181 
577,443 


129,670 
134,542 
148,789 
147,657 
149,580 
151,619 
140,342 
137,119 


Stock 
At End 
38,644 
70,424 


35,619 
25,339 


Domestic 
Shipments 


490,630 
355,905 
499,637 
496,184 
492,094 


42,242 
39,487 
48,914 
44,140 
35,652 
40,836 
41,598 
44,987 
43,234 
35,007 
488,437 


37,108 
36,551 
47,837 
47,161 
40,183 
46,987 
37,402 
43,402 


In instances where the figures are not in balance it is due to shipments 
to other than domestic consumers. 





Industrial Classification of Domestic Lead Shipments 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 


Cable Amm. 
1948 114,253 42,080 
1949 66,273 12,443 
1950 66,646 28,854 
1951 70,149 32,099 
Apr. 7,132 2,054 
May 6,904 1,350 
June 5,981 3,174 
July 4,654 3,677 
Aug. 6,330 2,401 
Sept. 7,899 3,224 
Oct. 7,548 2,475 
Nov. 5,714 2,434 
Dec. 5,536 2,594 
Total 74,616 30,809 
1953 
Jan. 5,183 1,554 
Feb. 6,248 4,509 
Mar. 6,175 2,796 
Apr. 5,833 3,103 
May 6,829 3,450 
June 6,420 3,315 
July 5,123 3,161 
Aug. 5,226 2,335 
Sept. 6,494 2,162 
Oct. 9,612 2,782 
Nov. 6,920 3,352 
Dec. 6,220 1,896 
Total 76,283 34,415 
1954 
Jan. 6,273 2,955 
Feb. 6,040 2,170 
Mar. 7,620 2,405 
Apr. 6,207 2,550 
May 6,030 2,310 
June 6,116 3,700 
July 4,000 1,500 
Aug. 8,799 3,358 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


Brass 
Foil Batt’y Making 
2,258 97,637 4,921 
1,189 72,475 3,190 
3,304 93,297 6,374 
2,063 75,337 5,583 
25 5,752 406 
50 4,875 346 
60 6,492 235 
175 8,339 450 
100 7,773 276 
80 9,929 226 
60 7,221 480 
150 5,855 595 
110 5,840 385 
1,374 77,238 5,160 
186 5,567 352 
61 6,098 438 
323 7,011 415 
102 8,369 295 
370 8,480 752 
290 7,018 528 
35 6,304 205 
120 9,435 745 
105 7,274 1,088 
160 6,346 307 
312 4,452 385 
72 3,985 206 
2,136 80,3239 5,716 
5,077 964 
bcs 5,890 798 
252 6,663 149 
361 6,341 308 
276 5,635 250 
122 5,711 406 
es 6,690 415 
146 6,111 838 


Sun- Job- 
dries bers 
41,524 8,076 
37,549 4,117 
60,118 10,450 
48,248 3,550 
3,543 250 
2,703 622 
3,750 668 
6,071 663 
4,540 685 
4,282 458 
3,668 318 
7,927 514 
3,319 253 
50,943 5,671 
3,763 204 
3,267 417 
5,641 509 
3,711 453 
5,118 605 
5,892 196 
5,047 168 
5,382 268 
5,261 199 
4.628 1,987 
4,876 982 
3,350 402 
55,936 6,390 
5.051 628 
3,682 254 
6,818 492 
5,194 342 
4,621 1,020 
6,525 1,114 
4,121 861 
5,377 1,152 


Unclassi- 


fied 

215,150 
168,719 
230,594 
259,155 


18,750 
12,694 
19,143 
25,676 
19,164 
19,720 
19,200 
25,072 
21,333 
246,283 


18,720 
15,773 
19,372 
17,621 
23,310 


227,222 


16,160 
17,717 
23,438 
25.798 
20,041 
23,293 
19,608 
17,621 





Lead Prices at New York 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 

Nov. 
Dec. 
Av. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





(Common Grade) 
Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents per pound) 


1951 1952 1953 
17.00 19.00 14.192 
17.00 19.00 13.50 
17.00 19.00 13.404 
17.00 18.92 12.64 
17.00 15.731 12.75 
17.00 15.26 13.413 
17.00 16.00 13.683 
17.00 16.00 14.00 
17.00 16.00 13.74 
18.926 14.426 13.50 
19.00 14.18 13.50 
19.00 14.125 13.50 
17.494 16.47 13.485 


Lead Sheet Prices 


(To Jobbers, Full Sheets) 





Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents per pound) 


1951 1952 1953 
22.00 24.00 19.192 
22.00 24.00 18.50 
22.00 2400 18.404 
22.00 23.92 17.64 
22.00 20.81 17.75 
22.00 20.65 19.413 
22.00 21.00 18.683 
22.00 21.00 19.00 
22.00 21.00 18.74 
22.44 19.48 18.50 
24.00 19.18 18.50 
24.00 19.125 18.50 


Battery Shipments 





1954 
13.26 
12.82 
12.94 
13.91 
14.00 
14.11 
14.00 
14.06 
14.60 


1954 
18.26 
17.82 
17.94 
18.91 
19.00 
19.11 
19.00 
19.06 
19.60 


The following table shows replace- 
ment battery shipments in the United 
States as compiled by the Business 
Information Division of Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., for the Association of 
American Battery Manufacturers. 


Jan. .. 
Feb. .. 
Mar. .. 
Aer 
May .. 
June .. 
July .. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. .. 


Total .22,219 


(In thousands of units) 





1951 1952 1953 1954 
1,979 1,639 1,571 1,788 
1,469 963 1,162 1,422 
1,176 769 1,202 1,194 
1,892 850 1,245 1,150 
1480 1,137 1,455 1,391 
1,443 1,535 2,004 1,834 
1,705 2,526 2,528 2,288 
..2,239 2,905 2,707 2,479 
. 2,172 2,874 2,852 cee 

.- 2,640 3,112 2,825 

. 2,232 2,168 2,173 
1,792 1,975 1,890 . 
22,453 23,614 cee 
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Lead Stocks at Primary U. S. Smelters and Refiners  N- Y- Lead Price Changes 











) id (Effective Date) 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 1949 Nov. 3....14.00 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) July 25....14.25 Nov. 10....1420 
In ore and) — In base bullion (lead content) — July 27....14.50 Nov. 11....14.60 
matte and At s In transit In process Refined Anti- ree Aug. 2....14.75 “Nov. 20....14.26 
m rocess smelters oO niia ota 
1949 at Ao mad refineries refineries celine Rm | ee Stocks ie a 15.125 uti 3 aa 
Jan. 1 . 76,373 9,697 4,101 17,939 29,050 9,594 146,754 a an oe Bri 
1950 . feces ta seee * 
Jan. 1 . 95,481 16,364 3,696 15,651 61,329 9,095 201,526 — a vee 1 om Pe as eae 
1951 | ° ocescta @e! eeee of 
Jan. 1 . 69,757 11,993 4,959 15,341 28,894 6,725 137,669 an og .: here — > * ee 
1952 . eeee . . eee 
Jan. 1 . 67,817 11,315 3,909 15,700 18,518 6,821 124,080 Pal ape _ See 
1 53 ° oes d ° ees é 
Feb. 1 62,565 18,181 1,757 19,090 41,188 11,572 154,353 Mar. 14....10.50 Apr. 7....13.00 
Mar. 1 61,820 11,651 4,784 21,853 48,213 10,736 159,057 Apr. 20....10.75 Apr. 16....12.50 
Apr. 1 61,086 13,656 2,506 21,464 50,887 11,484 161,033 “oe. 26....11.00 Apr. 21....12.00 
May 1 56,867 14,490 1,936 20,010 58,360 11,248 162,911 ay 4....11.26 Ape. 29... .12.50 
June 1 56,892 13,299 3,181 20,135 53,115 10,764 157,386 May 10....11.50 at 18... .12.76 
July 1 65,655 14,237 2,250 20,865 42,234 14,335 159,576 May 11....12.00 a, 19... .13.00 
Aug. 1 69,771 15,742 2,907 22,290 46,770 14,247 171,727 June 23... .11.60 Ton, 26... .13.15 
Sept. 1 83,673 15,332 2,964 22960 43,355 14,748 183,032 1951 — 11... .13.50 
Oct. 1 81,377 16,921 3,549 24,717 42,613 15,877 185,054 June 28....11.00 wae 20... .13.75 
Nov. 1 79,283 19,446 2664 26,785 42494 15,742 186,414 July 12....11.50 owe 4 23... .14.00 
Dec. 1 73,348 19,916 2868 24303 50,996 16,498 187,929 ym = + a ——, Fas -- 13.50 
1954 . eeee e 
Jan. 1 67,688 17,920 2,867 26,713 65,036 16,116 196,340 Aug. 21....14.00 Jan. 18... .13.00 
Feb.1 63,032 12,790 3,406 28,050 77,805 14,691 199,774 Sept. 1... + 18... .12.50 
Mar.1 63,175 12,226 4,482 28140 83,183 14,798 206,044 Sept. 8.. #4190 oe: o-oo 
Apr.1 68,520 13,377 2,631 28,841 88,942 11,985 214,296 rm 3 2..**19.00 — 10... .13.00 
May 1 67,270 14,624 2,715 28257 88,464 11,977 213,307 Oct. 31....1708 Mar. 26... .1335 
June 1 64,103 10,906 1,348 27,105 97,420 11,882 212,764 1962 Mar. 29....13.50 
July1 61,669 12,241 3,660 26,046 94,828 9,798 208,242 lla Sie 7 ag ess 
Aug. 1 63,093 17,196 2,592 30,301 80,820 12,210 206,212 May Rai — «ear 
c ¢ fad 4 9 C € 9 709 wh) 997 6: eeee . Beeee o. 
Sept. 1 63,851 18688 2,903 29.792 72,150 12,279 198,663 in, a ee ee a ee 
te veg SS; ss a Aug. 25 ....14.25 
. - we. Tico Sept. 7 ....14.50 
Receipts of Lead in Ore and Scrap Oct, 14.,.11408 Sept 151.1478 
By U. S Smelters (a) Oct. 22....18.50 Oct. 4 ....15.00 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) *OPA Ceiling. tReturned to OPA Ceiling. 
——, Total **OPS Ceiling. 
of lead receipts tae y Sees: 
Receipts of lead in ore in scrap in ore, : * 
United States Forei Total etc. (b & scrap Antimonial Lead St oc ks 
1947 Total . 401,336 52,347 458,683 71,480 525,163 at Primary Refineries 
1948 Total .... 387,967 70,994 458,961 47,898 506,859 a. & Bd 
1949 Total .... 420.122 93,061 513,183 58,447 571,630 PR tet Pea 
1950 Total .... 430,072 76,160 506,232 43,666 549,898 End of: 1951. 1952 1933 «1954 
1961 Total .... 376,851 75,515 452,366 36,510 488,876 Jan. 7,293 7,430 11.572 14,961 
195 ‘ c J ae oe 
Meee 32,393 11,166 43,559 2,560 46,119 ne = oo rep yt 
September ..... 32,919 5,095 38,014 3,549 41,563 Apr. 8269 9,646 11248 11977 
October ....... 33,770 6,925 40,695 3,707 44,402 Mav 85 19 9931 10764 11 "RR2 
November ..... 30,537 14,009 44,546 2,663 47,209 June 7.044 10'323 14.335 9798 
December ..... 32,769 10,317 43,086 3,690 46,776 July 8,854 10.049 14.247 12210 
* a tau ew 405,990 98,276 504,266 41,845 546,111 Aug. 7.215 11253 14.748 12279 
195 i 4 » oo a mo —~ 
January ....... 30,697 10,191 40,888 3,887 am Ga fi nae ae 
February ...... 30,388 10,008 40,396 2,935 43,331 ‘ov: ie ae ae 
eee 32,660 12,974 45,634 2,513 48,147 Dec. 6,821 12155 16116 ..... 
BP AL. cscaks 31,557 8,895 40,452 2,675 43,127 , 821 12,155 16,116 ..... 
es aki 28,793 11,856 40,649 2,019 42,668 . : : 
June eGR IC 30,753 11,611 42,364 3,441 45,805 Antimonial Lead Production 
ccecen ain 27,339 17,082 44,421 4,061 48,482 : : 
Aunest.|....... 27°709 19.548 47.257 5.562 52'819 by hepa Refineries 
September ..... 27,637 12,190 39,827 4,625 44,452 (A. B. . 8» 
> 27,934 17,063 44,997 3,680 48,677 orate 
November ..... 26,904 13,603 40,507 4,016 44523 End of: f951 1958, 1883 «1954 
December ..... 28,812 10,767 39,579 3,580 43,159 Jan. 6,356 5. = 2937 3.768 
.. | ess 351,183 155,788 506,971 42,994 549,965 Feb. 6.504 4 395 3'6R2 4257 
1954 : , * a ae 
January ....... 26,202 13,309 39,511 3,162 ers Aes Gabe Saat ken? fae 
February eoccce 29,342 10,888 40,230 3,373 43,603 May 4378 2'347 6.497 4373 
ES SE eras 31,520 12,006 43,526 3,550 47,076 June 4361 5 303 9,270 3796 
BE ub ivuascts 28,508 13,173 41,681 4,524 46,205 July 7,624 6352 5.259 5991 
BF vidbees adits 25,762 11,141 36,903 4,484 41,387 Aug. 2,716 6,492 4,668 6,455 
BS hcunecs’ 28,266 11,750 40,016 3,300 43,316 Sept. 4297 4'748 5509 -. 
eee 26,975 14,984 41,959 3,742 45,701 Oct. 4.862 5,867 5,100 a z f 
(a) Receipts of lead in ore are computed on the basis of recoverable lead. Owing to the Nov. 6,943 4,674 5,400 er 
estimational factor in this, which is probably on the low side, and alsa to the possibility Dec. 6.317 3,947 3,060 
that some lead receipts may escape attention, these monthly totals probably underrun the : , 


actual] production of pig lead. (b) inclusive only of scrap smelted in connection with ore, 
plus some scrap received by primary refiners. Total 65,311 56,854 61,762 
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U. S. Lead Consumption 


(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 


Metal Products 
Ammunition 


Pigments: 
White lead 
Re ead at 


10,468 


Chemicals: 
Tetraethy 


M chen ils 0) 
Total 99.996 
Misc. Uses: 
Anne: " 2,137 
Galv: nizing 965 
Lead platins 405 
Weights and 
ballast a7 
Total 7.484 
Other Uses 
Unclassified 8,217 
Total 
Reported 623.041 
E mated unre pore 
ed consumpti 7.000 
Total 630.000 
Daily average* 2,972 
+Includes lead content 
oxide productior 
t Revised figure 


* Based or number of 


without adjustment fo 


1954 
Jan —— June 
$5 


912 

1,591 
11.804 

+ 


20 


1,000 


3.200 


g 


82 


Statistics 





' 


U. K. Lead Consumption 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metat 


328 (In tons of 2,240 pounds) 
118 1952 1953 1954 
463 ae. 27,986 27,192 25,786 
879 ap Re Rares 25,096 24,552 25,837 
ae SS ss 24,695 25,226 29,442 
a4 an 22,359 24869 25,820 
2.13 oes oan 24,093 24,350 28,637 
i p< ae 21,903 23,612 28,57 
= MS os tlese’e-d 23,746 23,455 25,968 
2,954 RI does 18,542 20,599 25,671 
sie 0 awh. ku. 24,902 27,426 ..... 
a Qi widass 98.946 28,014 ..... 
Male tc si 26,996 27,358 ..... 
SUN geen Re 24,056. 26,582 ..... 
0 Total ...293,320 303,753 ..... 
1,031 American Antimony 
+ ye, 
Monthly Average Prices 
227 in bulk, f.o.b. Laredo 
7S (Cents per Ib. in ton lots) 
1951 1952 1953 1954 
= Jan. 35.46 50.00 34.50 28.50 
1,01: Feb. 42.00 50.00 34.50 28.50 
1.030 Mar. 42.00 50.00 34.50 28.50 
Apr. 42.00 48.85 34.50 28.50 
9.879 May 42.00 42.077 34.50 28.50 
cai June 42.00 39.00 34.50 28.50 
: July 42.00 39.00 34.50 28.50 
pk Aug. 42.00 39.00 34.50 28.50 
ns Sept. 42.00 39.00 34.50 28.50 
zit Oct. 42.00 39.00 34.50 
Nov. 44.738 35.61 33.68 
wont! Dec. 50.00 34.50 28.50 
ys o1 Av. 42.354 42.17 33.93 


Consumers’ Lead Stocks, Receipts oat Consumption 


(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 
Stocks at Received Consumed Stocks at 
plants on during during plants on 
June 307 July July July 31 
Refined sof* lead 79.526 57,766 54,156 83,136 
Antimonial lead 18,313 20.515 18,434 20, 344 
Unmelted white scrap 2,814 1,403 1,370 2 2,847 
Percentage metals 8,214 3,857 2,286 9,785 
Copper-base scrao 1,672 1,351 1,212 1, 811 
Drosses, residues, etc. 8,872 1,946 2,348 8,470 
Total 119,411 36,838 9,856 126,393 
Revised 
Exe udes 102: yf lead contain 
Consumption of Lead by Class of Product 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 
Scrap, 
Soft and Percentage 
Antimonial Metal. 
ead Dro-ses, Etc Total 
Metal products 49,329 7,033 56,412 
Pigments 7,349 25 7,365 
Chemicals 14,036 14,036 
Miscellaneous 1,013 1,013 
Unclassified 922 1038 1,030 
Total 72,640 7,216 79,856 
a udes 1023 tons of lead contained in leaded z yxide production 
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Lead Imports and Exports 
by Principal Countries 


(A.B.M.8.) 





Reported in pigs, 


bars, etc.; 


metric 


tons except where otherwise noted. 


IMPORTS 
1954 
May June 

U. S.* (s.t. .29,030 30,576 
Canada (s.t.) 51 
7 eee 1,105 Ae 
Denmark ....... 1,523 1,742 
a 4,878 5,728 
Germanyi ...... 5,320 4,462 
ae 2,582 a's 
Netherlands 3,082 1,529 
| ami SRE ee 161 ante 
Sweden ........ 1,139 406 
Switzerland 643 2,351 
Wa SRY 4058 17,299 15,581 
Ingm GQ.) 2... 1,069 897 

EXPORTS 
Ce, ee eS bee 49 95 
Canada (s.t.) .11,483 12,017 
i es 4,335 a 
DONMIRTE ....... 795 944 
 <rsann se 4,807 603 
Germanyt ..... 1,861 1,390 
Dc nls aks ae 2 oP 
Netherlands 101 652 
Switzerland ... 15 15 
N. Rhodesia (Lt. ») 921 861 
+ Refined 

Includes scrap 

* Includes copper alloys 


July 
28, 376 


er 
3,739 


1,436 
657 
13,650 


38 
13,153 
679 
881 


French Lead Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) 





(In metric tons) 





1954 
hae iain June July Aug. 
weight) 9,353 6,290 8,378 
Greece ........ 395 aa 
Algeria ........ mie 2 523 
Fr. Morocco ... 8,563 5,893 6,837 
Fr. Equat. Africa 790 1,018 
Non-argenti- 
ferous .... 5,728 3,739 4,174 
Belgium ....... 304 $7 Pee 
Germany (W.). 229 480 23 
re 200 ae 
ape eae 1,000 500 at 
ae 35 eda 2 
Fr. Morocco ... 1,679 1,862 1,803 
Os sae 2,281 840 2,346 
Antimconial lead. 299 6 10 


U. K. Lead Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 


Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 libs.) 





1954 
June July Aug. 

(Gross Weight) 
Lead and lead 

eee a 581 13,650 11,810 
Australia ......1 .703 5,330 8,010 
Cavwegda .«...<: 2,800 6,938 2,500 
Yuegcslavia 175 400 500 
United States.. 650 200 300 
ee yee 1,100 775 500 
Other countries 153 7 
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Domestic Zinc Statistics Prime Western Zinc Prices 


American Zinc Institute (East St. Louis) 
Commencing with January, 1948, all regularly operating U. S. primary and secondary Average Prices, Cents Per Pound 
emelters are included in this report. Production from foreign ores also is included. 
(Tons of 2,000 ths.) 
Steck Shi t 








Unfilled Daily 



































Begin- Pro- Rosey bam & — er oe og ow —s. 1951 1952 1953 1954 
i i ) "t t 2 at En *rod. 
1947 Total © ‘$48,027 698.281 117,308, 140,250 958,816 Jan. 17.50 19.50 12.596 9.76 
1 Hea Are ee ee bl Ssh nh pe Ee 
948 Monthly Avg. 70,842 64,200 5,826 «i800 74/826 2,823 Mar. 17.50 19.50 11.024 aE 
49 Total 870,113 648,285 56,929 526 796,740 Apr. 17.50 19.50 11.00 10. 
ye. 72, 54,02 +7 7,627 66,395 2,384 
1380 Total 7 ol0'354 549/246 18,188 128,256 095,601 ye May 17.50 19.50 11.00 10.29 
195 . 75,865 770 1,51 » 2,97 2, - 
1951 Total — 991,888 836,800 32,067 39,949 918,816 June 17.50 15.74 11.00 10.96 
1951 Monthly Avg. 77,653 69,733 3,506 3,329 76,568 2,553 July 17.50 15.00 11.00 11.00 
June $8,144 17.468 35,769 7,757 3,739 1.988 os.268 0.408 yo Aug. 17.50 14.077 11.00 11.00 
63,342 76,930 38.7 3.146 1493 3.35 ‘91 ; y 
‘aus. 96,919 78,167 72,963 4091 381 78.435 96,651 44,522 2,521 Sept. 17.50 1401 10.18 11.44 
efter ae tee tet Sut ie eh Seth Eos © Oct. 19486 TR.S06 10.00 
Nov. 95.842 78,563 81.489 4,625 4.692 90,756 83,149 32,255 2.619 Nov. 19.50 12.50 10.00 
Dee. 883,149 81,363 71,175 2,615 3.562 77,352 86,160 45,264 2,627 Dec. 19.50 12.50 10.00 
Total 961,430 803,843 56,202 36,626 896,171 “ Av. 17.994 16.22 10.857 
Monthly Avg. 80,119 66.945 4,683 3.052 74,681 2,627 
1 
lan, 87,160 81,994 77,578 2,205 901 80,679 88,475 80,782 2,645 
fe ne nm Me ae Ret fan dae 
ar. ie . ° . ’ . , . ’ 
. F A 2 7,617 86,043 94,280 38,722 2,681 ° ° ° 
Ms 94.280 82,422 7648 HY ses 34.250 92,452 43,271 2,659 High Grade Zinc Prices 
June 92,452 81,617 72,612 36 4,136 76,784 97,285 44,307 2,721 
July 97.285 80.825 69,498 94 4,612 74,204 103,906 $2,827 2,607 
Aug. 103,906 83,241 65,450 428 aos ovate yo oe — . 
Oct 141561 84.081 655470 ts2 1,228 67,175 158,417 25.950 2.711 (Delivered) 
Dec. 165:628 iste seas 6.282 2.121 asisee 180,843 35,466 2,652 N. Y. Monthly Averages 
Sananes yl 8 . 2, a cones eceee 2, 
Monthly Avg. 80°988 Pet sett “3528 73,126 2,661 (Cents per pound) 
Jan. 180,843 78,561 54,865 3,681 2,146 60,692 198,712 26,378 2,534 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Mar. 198904 T1186 66.920 1.708 «=«1448«106,080 201100 BL702 2.206 -_— Se ee ee te 
ar. ie il, " rf ® . , ° ay 
Apr. 201,100 70.856 67.512 977 2,489 70,616 200,740 31,702 2,842 Feb. 18.85 20.85 12.83 10.726 
a 200,7 73,646 61,859 670 2,03 = a ) 37 
June 208,838 71,466 172,257 2,297 5,685 80,239 201,055 $3,100 2,385 Mar. 18.85 20.85 12.379 11.01 
201,124 70,7 59,157 9 3, 73, ,027 38,89 2,282 
pod 198,027 Ltrs 58188 1 's28 ears renee 193°258 ‘'a80 2,316 Apr. 18.85 20.85 12.35 11.60 
Sept. 93,253 60,092 52 ,072 2,265 77,868 5,482 ,818 2,003 
pt 193 3 60,09 64,526 1,0 1 6 863 115,482 418,81 003 May 18.85 20.85 12.35 11.64 
e ° June 18.85 17.09 12.35 12.31 
U. S. Consumption of Slab Zinc July 1885 16.35 1247* 12.35 
Bureau of Mines Aug. 18.85 15.427 12.60 12 
By Industries (ghert Tong) ts “s ay ca penne 
Galvan- — — olled — —_ Sept. 18.85 15.36 11.53 12.79 
izers alloy products = zinc other Total Oct. 20.776 14.656 11.35 
1947 Total ..... 359,583 215,002 108,591 71,151 26,328 780,675 a 
1948 Total .....365,979 232,482 107,422 76,672 24,247 806,802 Nov. 20.85 13.85 11.35 . 
1949 Total ..... 348,544 197,387 84,257 55,100 17,643 702,931 Dec. 20.85 13.85 11.35 
1950 Total ..... 434,094 281,385 136,451 67,779 27,656 947,365 a oom 
1951 Total .....386,373 266,442 141,456 64,000 28,738 887,009 Av. 19.344 17.57 12.207 
1962 = . WE 
Ee eal 12,160 13,422 8,137 3,339 1,817 38,875 *East of Continental Divide. 
0 34,840 17,314 11,782 4,814 1,859 70,609 ea: SEL 
September .... 37,394 21,178 13,682 4,478 2,097 78,829 a , 
October ....... 40,466 23,286 17,258 4,938 2,937 88,885 U. K. Zinc Consumption 
November ..... 36,333 21,493 14,776 4,372 3,087 80,061 
December ..... 36,717 25,146 16,212 4,699 3,217 85,991 
EE «2 <ened< 375,563 236,022 155,311 51,508 30,885 849,289 (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
1953 Statistics) 
January ...... 36,974 27,465 16,739 4,593 3,332 89,103 1952 1953 1954 
February ..... 34,882 27,092 14,880 3,914 3,330 84,098 
March ........ 37,375 30,651 17,494 5,360 3,572 94,452 Jan. ...... 26,206 21,179 25,615 
a 5 PP 36,181 avaee 17,162 5,109 3,302 91,544 We Sconce 24,454 20,311 25,286 
gg ae eee’ 34,790 1,3 17,748 5,082 3,408 88,426 
Sy adion oa) 32,758 27,099 17,564 5,309 3,129 85,859 Mar. ...... 24,697 21,662 29,001 
GES. cite tao 30,535 22,832 12,361 4,053 3,250 73,031 FP sitar ces 22,072 20,421 26,084 
Pe eee 33,074 22,740 15,739 4,440 3,107 79,100 z P P i 
September .... 33,465 21,745 13,374 4.329 3,221 76.134 May ...... 21,938 20,105 27,551 
aa a nates 34,354 22,854 13,709 4,077 3,077 78,071 pS ee 19,637 21,141 29,665 
ovember ..... 29,989 21,408 9,779 3,887 2,482 67,545 "7 PY, 
December ..... 28785 24272 10-758 3,631 2827 70,273 July ...... 18,807 19,226 23,012 
ESS 403,162 305,346 177,301 53,784 38,037 977,636 pee 16,511 17,341 22,102 
1954 
January ...... 26,731 21,804 10,266 4,014 3,029 65,844 Sept. ...++. 21,192 26465 ..... 
February ..... 27,243 22,184 8,486 4,035 2,230 64,178 Oct. ..ceeee 22,264 26,865 ..... 
ae 31,298 26,549 9,026 4,246 2,520 73,639 J 
ME dea. 32'970 24,176 8.181 3.933 2,395 71,655 NOW. seeves 19,570 26,982. +s 
BE ace debedes 32,935 22,081 8,450 3,848 3,028 70,342 Dec. ...... 18,256 26,689 ‘ 
, GE Ta 34,827 23,534 8,860 4,214 2,880 74,665 
eee! 17,214 6,135 3,006 2,712 63,314 
Bee 38,225 19,891 8,349 4,030 2,684 73,529 Total ...255,657 269,170 
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Mine Production of Zinc 
in United States 


Mine Production of Lead 
in United States 





(U. S&S. Bureau of Mines) (U. 8. Duress of Mines) 





(In short tons) (In short | tens) 
Centra 


Eastern Central Western Total Eastern Western Total 
States States States U.S.* 7 States States States U.Ss.* 
toe 
Tota) 156,334 78,284 349,264 583.882 Ttl. 8,719 156,400 238,843 404,032 
1950 1950 
Total 170,726 82,300 365,175 618,207 Ttl. 8,470 163,489 257,766 429,875 
951 1951 
otal 188,525 92,457 398,128 679,111 Ttl. 7,426 152,258 230,723 390,428 
1962 1952 
Total 185,939 94,410 385,652 666,001 Ttl. 11,252 150,302 228,607 390,161 
1953 1953 
Mar. 16,954 7,529 27,197 51,680 Mar 1,063 12,417 17,861 31,347 
Apr. 16,215 7,459 27,429 51,103 Apr. 1,005 12,943 17,098 31,052 
May 14,864 6,851 26,075 47,790 May 911 12,268 15,866 29,045 
June 15,628 5,015 25,722 46,365 June 793 11,700 15,856 28,349 
July 15,640 2,771 23,894 42,305 July 764 11,277 14,323 26,364 
Aug. 14,288 3,104 23,573 40,965 Aug. 596 10,565 14,922 26,083 
Sept. 14,169 2,841 22,178 39,188 Sept. 616 10,595 15,263 26,474 
Oct. 14,741 2,821 21,209 38,771 Oct. 802 11,065 14,785 26,652 
Nov. 14,524 1,990 19,946 36,460 Nov. 813 10,022 13,836 24,671 
Dec. 14,709 1,646 21,390 37,745 Dec. 786 11,592 14,729 27,107 


Total 183,612 57,300 293,818 534,730 Ttl. 9,970 136,650 188,776 335,412 
1954 1954 


Jan. 13,772 4,575 20,505 38,852 Jan. 731 10,937 13,027 24,695 
Feb. 14,379 4,733 19,010 38,122 Feb. 684 11,709 15,050 27,443 
Mar. 15,242 5,462 20,548 41,252 Mar. 785 12,835 15,889 29,539 
Apr. 14,188 4,863 20,894 39,945 Apr. 752 11,786 14,306 26,844 
May 13,746 5,210 21,075 40,031 May 738 10,970 13,687 25,395 
June 14,563 5,410 20,463 40,436 June 782 11,446 13,981 26,209 
July 13,866 5,309 19,501 38,676 July 681 11,253 13,357 25,291 
Aug. 14,867 5,390 18,430 38,687 Aug. 850 11,449 14,595 26,894 


* Includes Alaskan output in some months * Includes Alaskan output in some months. 





Mine Production of Recoverable Silver in United States 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


(In Fine Ounces) 


Eastern Western 
States Missouri States Alaska* Total 

1961 Total ..... 121,485 237,213 39,073,645 27,760 39,463,661 
1962 Total ..... 158,004 391,707 38,515,679 31,825 **39,100,923 
1953 
? - ndee kod we 15,363 32,722 2,951,093 5,817 5,004,995 
(Pee 10,184 230 3,006,888 5,134 3,022,436 
September ..... 15,987 420 3,042,472 6,441 3,065,320 
ES | 12,546 500 3,124,441 5,531 3,143,018 
November ..... 18,126 400 2,931,892 4,236 2,954,654 
December ...... 10,112 354 3,021,387 3,000 3,034,853 

Total ...... 158,707 223,500 36,354,685 39,111 36,776,003 
1954 
January ....... 11,662 25,220 2,906,976 256 2,944,074 
February ...... 9,333 20,327 2,981,326 178 3,011,603 
March ........ 15,643 21,825 3,314,479 1,078 3,353,025 
PE civeveecs« 11,103 17,795 3,093,436 547 3,124,881 
ee 11,591 17,997 5,590,589 1,970 3,302,087 
June Af. 10,667 18,533 3,197,890 5,275 3,232,365 
July , 11,211 18,702 2 ‘902.770 3,910 2,936,593 


"Alaska totals based on mint and smelter receipts. 
**Includes a total of 3,708 oz. from Illinois. 


Production of Primary Aluminum in the U. S.* 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
(In short tons) 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 








Jan. ... 50,045 48,767 54,356 50,023 67,954 76,934 89,895 116,247 
Feb. ..++ 47,002 45,699 49,749 54,493 62,740 72,374 92,649 110,483 
Mar. ...... 43,032 51,874 54,852 58,747 70,022 77,069 104,460 122,339 
Apr. ... 51,007 53,277 54,076 58,024 67,701 76,880 102,071 120,434 
May .... 51,116 55,450 56,909 51,929 67,720 80,803 105,464 125,13 

June ... 46,259 48,557 54,184 60,400 67,454 77,476 104,152 120,758 
July ...... 47,998 52,937 55,777 63,518 72,698 78,368 109,285 126,161 
Aug. .. 47,054 54,953 52,001 63,006 73,816 85,175 110,545 125,296 
Sept. ..+ 43,228 53,255 49,742 54,449 69,429 76,882 109,333 ...... 
Oct. ... 43,959 54,526 45,790 62,915 pat Ttman 10RSI9  ...... 
Nov. ... 48,461 50,174 35,865 62,276 72,246 74,639 105,636 ...... 
Dec. .... 47,589 53,474 34,161 65,897 72 "454 83,419 110,291 ...... 
ae 571, 750 623,456 603,462 718,622 836 881 937,330 1,252,000 ...... 


*Based on producers’ reports to War Production Board to July, 1946. Thereafter to 
Bureau of Mines. The monthly figures are preliminary in nature and will not add to the 
totals derived from the Bureau's annual industry canvass. 
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Mine Production of Gold 


in United States 


(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
(In fine ounces) 


Eastern Western 
te States States Alaska* Total 
1 
Ttl. 2,008 1,726,089 220,903 1,949,000 
1950 


Td. 2,061 2,108,756 282,866 2,391,683 
Te. 2,511 1,749,580 205,452 1,957,543 
Til. 1,948 1,650,660 233,428 1,886,036 


1953 

Aug. 97 140,680 39,174 179,951 
Sept. 129 147,256 48,544 195,929 
Oct. 120 147,753 41,224 189,097 
Nov. 144 139,473 30,591 170,208 
Dec. 114 137,129 20,000 157,243 
Ttl 1,529 1,689,668 273,479 1,964,676 
1954 

Jan. 105 137,310 1,585 139,000 
Feb. 126 130,410 1,212 131,748 
Mar. 158 141,266 7,893 149,317 
Apr. 69 134,616 3,538 138,223 
May 132 126,844 13,9389 140,915 
June 147 140,243 38,790 179,180 
July 155 133,348 29,641 163,144 


* Alaska totals based on mint and smelter 
receipts. 


U. S. Silver Production* 
(A.B.M.S.) 


bars, 0.999 fine, and other refined forms) 
(In thousands of ounces; commercial 
Yom 


-+ For. Total 
1949 Total 34,559 28,226 62,7865 
1950 Total 42,068 37,656 179,724 
1951 Total 39,967 33,837 73,804 
1952 Total 40,245 36,653 76,898 
1953 
March .... 3,175 3,471 6,646 
April ..... 3,018 3,193 6,211 
BO vessasiaas 2,823 3,095 5,918 
pe 1,909 2,536 4,445 
BE np kas 2,525 2,533 5,058 
August .... 2,652 4,334 6,986 


September . 2,301 2,613 4,914 
October ... 3,558 3,431 6,989 
November . 2,551 4,707 7,218 
December . 3,751 1,811 5,562 


SEE oie os 34,697 37,764 72,461 
1954 

January ... 3,372 2,674 6,046 
February .. 3,163 3,729 6,957 
March .... 3,775 3,729 7,504 
BOM Ade. ss 3,643 3,708 7,351 
| ee 3,229 3,335 6,564 
CO ere 3,609 3,212 6,821 
C0 CU ee 1,997 2,940 4,937 


* The separation between silver of foreign 
and domestic origin on the basis of refined 
bars and other refined forms is only ap- 
proximate. 

+ Includes purchases of crude silver by the 
U Mint. 


Average Silver Prices 


(Cents per fine ounce) 
1951 1952 1953 1954 
Jan. 88.71 88.00 84.44 85.25 
Feb. 90.16 88.00 85.25 85.25 
Mar. 90.16 88.00 85.25 85.25 
Apr. 90.16 88.00 85.25 85.25 
May 90.16 85.405 85.25 85.25 
June 88.553 82.75 85.25 85.25 
July 90.16 82.886 85.25 85.25 
Aug. 90.16 83.25 85.25 85.25 
Sept. 90.16 83.25 85.25 me oe 
Oct. 88.14 83.25 85.25 
Nov. 88.00 83.25 85.25 
Dec. 88.00 83.25 85.25 


Av 89.377 84.94 85.183 

Note — The averages are based on the 
price of refined bullion imported on or after 
August 31, 1942. 
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U. S. Copper Exports 


(4A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 





(In tons of 2,000 lbs.) 
1954 
May June July 





Ore, conc., etc. 


OD | oc ee ec 616 53 288 
Refined ingots, 

bars, etc.+ ....22,686 20,216 19,811 
| Sa 1 28 
Argentina ..... “pre a 996 
=e 3,655 3,625 2,804 
Austria ....... 110 105 56 
Belgium ...... 14 - Pie 
Denmark .... 56 179 Ba 
Peemee 2 .2%5.... 1,478 5,195 6,328 
Germany (W.) . 4,323 4,030 3,061 
| | eae 2,352 960 922 
Netherlands ... 2,071 1,499 2,367 
| 336 28 739 
Sweden ....... 112 Bios 112 
Switzerland ... 1,567 336 1,063 
U. Kingdom .. 2,493 2,627 341 
BONE | eres sce 823 588 7238 
MIE otind aise ob 1,126 32 191 
Australia ...... 2,128 1,000 


Other countries 42 39 75 


Total Exports: 


Crude & refined 23,302 20,269 20,099 
Pives and tubes. 88 132 85 


Plates & sheets. 14 12 3 
ee ee 6 2 33 
Wire, bare ...... 631 602 290 
Building wire 

and cablei ... 350 362 323 
Weatherproof 

WEE eee ss .  x26t 17 21 
Insulated copper 

ware, D2S7... GOT 2ST 1,388 
t Includes exports of refined copper re— 

sulting from scrap that was reprocess— 

ed on toll for account of the shipper. 
tGross weight; n.e.s. — not elsewhere 


specified. 


U. S. Zinc Exports 


(4.5.M.8.) (Bureau of the Census) 





(In tons of 2,000 lbs.) 
1954 








May Jun Jul 
Slabs, blocks, oa 


__ PMR 862 1,058 1,639 
Canada ... , 5 ne 1 
Mexico ........ — jes 151 
_ ae ee 181 386 224 
ee 3 5 Nas, 
Belgium ....... 336 280 
Pramee ........ 56 ee ae 
Germany (W.). aah 56 56 
Netherland .... <a aay 336 
Gwegem ....... ae 112 ais? 
Switzerland ... 280 224 280 
U. Kingdom ... Wade wis 224 
a ae ee a 143 
Other countries 1 od), ae 

Total Exports: 
Ore, conc., 
Slab, blocks ... 862 1,058 1,639 


Scrap: ashes, dross 

& skimmings . 531 1,898 2,121 
Rolled in sheets, 

plates & stripst 326 332 215 
Alloys ex brass 





and bronze ... 33 72 83 
Die castings .... 64 29 18 
tIncludes photoengraving sheets and 

plates. 

t To Italy. 
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U. S. Copper Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 





(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1954 
May June July 





Ore, matte & . 
regulus (cont.) 10,591 7,935 9,841 
eer 1,709 2,991 3,159 
Mexico ....... 1,020 1,268 903 
I, an) wha eh 2,615 1,300 1,321 
Bolivia ........ 303 441 64 
eee 1,147 879 1,042 
EP acne cos 48s 4's 951 661 758 
Philippines .... 1,835 9 2,117 
U. of S. Africa 635 322 411 
Australia ...... 339 26 45 


Other countries 37 38 21 
Blister copper 


(content) ....21,085 27,047 20,596 
«ee 1,507 ge ale 
ps arr 2,169 1,933 2,820 
ae 8,591 14,909 11,689 
Belg. Congo ... 1,102 1,091 535 
N. Rhodesia ... 4,223 6,114 3,340 
U. of S. Africa 1,664 1,666 1,665 
:. <rorrewen 548 cama 547 
Australia ...... 1,281 1,334 beg 


Refined cathodes 
and shapes ...19,856 46,484 31,412 


Canada <<. is oc 2,534 4,242 5,807 
es eee 1,212 rt es 
Ec wisn in ears 14,051 39,262 23,143 
i MeESA ENE 737 1,112 1,600 
Belgium ....... 19 Care 250 
Germany (W.). Ss 4 be 
TR nous. cule 500 973 398 
Yugoslavia ..... 303 248 83 
Belg. Congo ... 500 643 99 
Other countries... inte 32 


Total Imports: 
Crude & refined 51,532 81,466 61,849 
In rolls, sheets 


or reams: ...... 435 519 632 
Old and scrap 

(content) .... 394 404 446 
Brass scrap & old 


(cu. cont.) ... 199 318 171 


U. S. Lead Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 





(In tons of 2,000 lbs.) 





1954 
May June July 
Pigs and bars... 49 95 38 
ae 2 3 5 
eas 2 3 2 
Colombia ..... — ord 4 
Venezuela ..... és 2 11 
Philippines .... 33 80 6 
Other countries 12 7 10 
Total Exports: 
Ore, base, bul- 
lion, refined .. 49 95 38 
Sheets & pipes.. cr 3 39 35 
Typemetal ..... 42 23 8 
Antimonial .. .. 25 19 4 


pe eee 561 492 200 


Comparative Metal Prices 





OPA 
1939 Nov. 1954 
Copper, Domestic Av. 1946 Oct. 18 
(Electro, Del. Valley).11.20 14.375 30.00 
LAGE. Bite. eed. ccacsecess SAE 8.25 15.00 
P. W. Zine (E. St. 
Louis, f. o. b.) .... 5.05 5.05 11.50 
New York, del. ...... aes site 12.00 
Tin, Spot—Straits, N. Y. ... wen 93.00 
Aluminum Ingot 99%+..20.00 15.00 22.20 
Antimony (R.M.M. brand, 
f. o. b. Laredo) ....12.36 14.50 28.50 





U. S. Lead Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 








(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) = 
1954 
May June July 
Ore, matte, etc. 

(content) ....13,165 11,201 14,512 
Comte a5. 2,850 3,607. 5,100 
Merten oo. ssssn 102 201 87 
Guatemala .... 189 “- 282 
Honduras ..... 86 ass aiid 
EE 680 1,468 1,127 
Be Seow a aoe 3,834 3,137 2,584 
U. of S. Africa 3,392 1,475 1,932 
Philippines .... 147 307 143 
Australia ..... 1,881 981 3,257 
Other countries os 25 er" 

Base bullion 

(content) 41 

a ; 41 axe 
Pigs and bars ..29,030 30,576 28,376 
CameaGe.«.2 «<6 5,470 17,935 7,810 
Mexico .....%. 8,252 6,142 6,313 
| ae RES. 2,456 2,159 2,624 
Belgium ....... 83 201 per 
Denmark ...... 473 834 442 
Netherlands Ey 3 44 a 
ayaa 386 Pa 551 
U. Kingdom ... Rhett 65 15 
Yugoslavia .... 3,767 5,646 4,471 
Algeria’ ....... 2. eee ae 
Fr. Morocco ... 2,207 TT s 
Australia ...... 5,936 2,810 6,150 


Total Imports: 
Ore, base bullion, 


er 42,195 
Lead scrap, dross, 

etc. (cont.) ... 153 
Antimonial lead 

& typemetal .. 695 
Lead content 

Therese ....6.+ 535 


41,818 42,888 


931 355 
545 361 
438 267 


U. S. Zinc Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 





(In tons of 2,000 lbs.) 





1954 
May June July 
Zinc ore 

(content) ....32,037 38,463 34,129 
Ce aes cs 11,358 13,354 12,502 
MIGEIOO .....-.. 12,431 16,436 10,456 
Guatemala .... 49 win aoe 
Honduras ..... 80 ‘cian iat 
I ote che saivs sich 71 637 74 
Ca 4s we hha 444 197 679 
A 6,857 7,392 17,629 
Yugoslavia ... Ee ee 
U. of S. Africa 438 163 245 
Australia ..... 280 222 198 
Philippines .... 29 62 33 

Zinc blocks, 

Digs, C60. os... 10,139 14,559 20,019 
ere 8,122 11,376 18,394 
Pe “ie 210 120 
PE Wain a + dom 709 961 560 
Belgium ....... 169 282 146 
NG So coat aan: 55 457 771 
Netherlands ...... 55 28 
Belg. Congo ... 524 1,218 vv 
Australia ..... 560 ie 

Total Imports: 
Zinc ore, 


blocks, pigs ..42,176 
Dross and skim. 45 
Old and worn out 


53,022 54,148 
5° 21 
232 





World Production of Copper 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
United Canada Mexico Chile Peru Fed. Norway United Yugo- India Japan Turkey Aus- — Union 
o~ 


States (crude) Rep. of Kingdom _silavia tralia of South 
Germany desia Africa 
oe (a) (b) (ec) (d) (d) (e) (f) (g-h) (c) (f-h) (e) (f) (c) (c) (d) 
ieee «++ 964,589 269,971 60,511 396,937 25,495 wee Oates 8 -eseess cheaeeel coce ee, ane ace 16,984 349,667 36,104 
benny «++ 961,886 258,868 60,874 422,493 22,640 206,747 11,206 163,968 36,176 7,009 104,060 2,546 21,119 336,883 37,459 
Feb. .... 175,172 20,897 4,732 33,738 1,316 16,326 wees <a 2,448 — 7,089 ren 2,557 22,038 3,146 
Mar. .... 82,221 24,039 5,608 30,203 2,125 20,358 *y eee 3,210 eld 7,806 pate 3,849 28,636 3,100 
BB. coon G08 22,197 4,766 39,397 2,100 19,097 oes ‘TGS 2,066 atte @ 7,626 — 2,948 30,001 3,523 
May .... 84,091 22,299 4,624 41,538 2,284 20,189 weve Séee 2,866 ee 7,906 wae 2,929 25,280 2,142 
June .... 75,838 22,110 5,931 35,744 2,223 19,962 wtiws 6,625 3,354 455 7,797 Jee 4,164 35,790 2,690 
duly .... 79,938 22,801 5,621 29,502 2,359 20,914 een 4,679 3,081 710 7,444 3,711 34,775 3,980 
Aug. .... 79,376 21,437 5,352 29,652 2,513 18,836 8,164 3,158 585 8,681 2,343 3,450 32,207 3,309 
Sept. .... 78,952 19,601 4,974 29,417 2,121 19,654 eres 6,412 3,340 702 9,600 2,536 3,920 28,579 3,506 
i> coos Meee 19,229 5,888 20,340 2,140 20,865 — 11,172 3,336 769 9,849 ese 3,479 35,382 3,166 
Nov. .... 79,934 7,315 5,486 9,669 2,268 20,466 ee 13,791 2,612 759 9,581 1,618 3,240 34,262 2,572 
78,500 17,901 5,075 29,435 2,303 21,429 ee 11,408 2,209 717 10,346 2,338 3,784 31,151 4,041 
oa ° 957,318 253,652 63,380 371,742 25,803 233,330 13,306 108,604 34,381 5,709 100,381 25,641 37,080 382,884 38,341 
OR. soos TO988 17,791 5,543 29,759 1,910 20,687 1,111 18,079 2,833 357 10,211 ae 1,758 29,856 3,816 
Feb. .... 68,034 18,370 5,146 28,673 1,465 19,359 939 11,404 1,330 718 10,052 sa ee 2,483 25,947 3,513 
Mar. .... 73,429 26,679 4,646 21,441 1,599 21,264 1,227 10,926 2,249 769 11,240 bab 4,412 33,021 2,544 
Apr. 70,977 27,940 4,380 21,116 2,412 22,494 1,176 13,289 3,135 728 11,074 oes 4,446 36,250 4,863 
May . 71,571 27,664 4,057 22,782 2,620 21,104 1,128 11,670 3,094 Til 11,030 nabs 5,011 32,154 2,631 
June 74,113 26,077 5,650 28,590 2,400 23,597 were 11,920 3,092 647 8,654 oe. 4,492 31,982 eeve 
July 66,070 26,652 5,650 34,670 2,400 23,597 ana 11,759 faa 720 =—:10,519 aaa 3,276 32,077 
Aug. .. 52,414 , See 8 0Os(i«s§ eed be | a de ° 32,709. . 


(a) Reported by Copper Institute. Crude, “recoverable contents of mine production or smelter production or shipments, and custom intake”. 
Does not include intake of scrap nor of imported ore except that received.from Cuba and Philippines. (b) Blister copper plus recoverable copper 
in concentrates, matte, ect., exported. (c) Crude copper, i. e., copper content of blister or converter copper as originally produced in the several 
countries, although some of it may be refined at home: e. g., in Rhodesia. (d) Blister and/or refined. (e) Refined. There are quantities of scrap 
included in the electrolytic production in addition to that reported, tonnage of which is not obtainable. (f) Smelter production. (g) Refinery 
production from imported blister only. (h) British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. *. Refined. 


World Production of Refined Lead 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


United Canada Mexico Peru Belgium France Fed. Italy Spain Yugo- Japan Aus- French Tunisia Rho- Total 
p. of 




















States stavia tralia Moroco desia 
Germany (a) 
1951 
— seeeee 486,874 219,352 48,824 77,873 53,831 170,766 39,683 45,460 ..... 18,516 217,301 20,287 25,476 15,646 1,602,601 
952 
oa coccee 532,778 248,551 53,536 83,139 59,607 152,751 38,504 46,060 74,053 20,382 217,293 31,224 28,264 14,112 1,783,643 
93 

Sar 45,423 7,361 4,674 7,263 4,480 12,378 5,438 6,927 1,705 11,748 2,137 3,739 1,120 131,431 
Mar. eee 47,993 24,883 5,809 7,251 5,348 14,149 4,601 7,098 2,079 20,683 2,945 1,612 1,344 164,373 
Apr ‘ 46,729 15,830 4,412 7,081 4,894 13,484 4,202 6,898 2,090 19,863 3,009 3,628 952 151,165 
May coccsce 48,187 27,932 5,448 6,907 4,884 4,620 6,602 2,080 25,190 2,401 1,890 1,310 167,196 
June ........ 36,880 15,265 6,053 6,208 4,247 5,248 6,594 1,955 21,992 1,935 2,728 1,036 142,211 
July 40,210 18,002 5,367 6,206 3,! 3,708 6,068 2,103 22,958 2,703 2,459 1,120 139,763 
Aug. -- 38,022 19,801 5,428 6,164 3,866 4,266 6,281 2,155 22,3 2,169 2,889 1,120 132,262 
Sept. 42,154 18.394 5,865 6,424 4,015 5,872 2,353 24,817 2,340 2,501 1,120 142,631 
Oct 44,741 19,907 5,935 6,457 5,635 6,984 2,071 23,754 2,639 2,666 1,120 160,445 
Nov. 52,562 17,847 5,302 6,648 3,702 5,090 1,842 20,095 2,686 1,963 1,120 159,143 
Dec. 48,687 19,262 5,634 6,900 BE 4,406 i 2,467 26,464 2,590 2,643 1,120 167,560 
Total --+ 533,883 225,075 66,520 84,162 60,887 93,799 25,513 241,419 29,970 30,397 12,891 1,813,773 
1954 4,019 2,820 25,901 2,944 2,716 1,120 160,206 
ne ovoes ees 48,518 6,719 6,501 

Feb 12,046 6,792 6,078 4,888 2,874 19,085 2,468 1,008 139,053 
Mar 50,808 6.416 5,767 6,033 3,276 17,244 2,917 1,400 163,582 
Apr vat 46,730 6,063 7,666 4,637 2,926 17,796 1,205 1,848 156,479 
May ’ 49.139 6.101 6,953 5,729 2,900 28,052 2,069 1,120 163,762 
June 42,317 6,282 6,256 4,318 3,068 20,419 3,837 1,568 152,272 
July 35,716 6,414 6,317 3,580 sues 1,569 1,456 ates 
Aug 44,089 ane en ane sade ae exe J eres 
(a) Production credited to Australia includes lead refined in England from Australian base bullion. 

World Production of Slab Zinc 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
United Can Mexico Peru Belgium France Fed. Great Italy Nether- Norway Spain Yugo- Japan Aus- Rho- Total 
States Rep. of Britain lands slovia tralia decsia 
(a) (b) (b-c) (a) Germany (b) (a) (b) (b) (d) 

1951 

Total 931,833 218,548 57,990 1,003 220,479 82,184 155,024 78,101 52,058 24,924 44,971 23,444 coon OBL 88,103 25,301 2,065,216 
1952 

Total 961,430 223,140 61,456 5,491 205,909 88,255 162,272 76,981 60,438 28,555 43,061 23,329 15,943 77,20: 97,931 25,637 2,141,088 
1953 

Feb. 76,899 16,677 4,814 656 18,363 6,747 12,051 6,173 3,635 7 1,931 1,971 171,670 
Mar. 83,485 20,693 5.273 701 19,041 8,152 13,425 7,828 4,664 30 2,179 2,240 191,311 
Apr. 80,459 20,004 4,154 839 19,043 7,987 12,927 6,317 5,484 7 2,148 2,184 184,632 
May 82,422 20,090 4,814 631 19,216 8,088 13,228 6,423 6,594 96 2,140 2,268 189,026 
June 81,617 20,590 4,918 406 17,789 7,185 13,023 7,980 6,508 6 2,095 2,408 186,023 
July 80,825 21,595 5,071 757 16,824 17,447 13,414 6,198 6,356 9 184,241 
Aug. 83,241 21,703 5,096 1,002 16,135 5,295 13,783 5,947 6,444 35 184,167 
Sept. 81,211 21,157 4,975 882 16,248 6,497 18,821 17,355 5,941 8 183,899 
Oct. 84,031 21,880 5.077 967 16,584 7.275 14,484 5,808 5,748 305 191,766 
Nov. 75,891 21,051 4,931 932 17,183 7,460 14,392 8,211 5,446 6 181,006 
Dec. 79,116 21,899 5,170 1,119 18,218 9,424 15,098 7,623 5,035 36 192,215 
Tota! 971,191 247,707 59,589 9,819 213,215 89,218 163,430 81,436 65,730 21 2,228,017 
1954 5 . 2,520 188,550 
Jan. 78,561 17,156 5,151 1,065 19,032 10,081 15,453 

reb. 68,020 15,199 4,710 1,078 18,963 8,988 13,872 2,114 3,629 1,938 1,210 7,711 8,961 2,380 170,123 
Mar. 71,186 16,550 5,258 ,537 19,213 10,645 15,420 2,474 4,522 2,137 1,236 9,588 10,012 2,520 186,920 
Apr. 70,258 16,250 = 4,798 1,365 10,413 = 15,287 2,452 4,102 1,921 1,256 9,526 9,736 2,520 181,876 
May 73,654 16,530 5,090 1,689 10,485 15,859 2,562 4,153 1,990 1,386 9,880 10,031 2,576 189,225 
June 71,540 «17,017 = 4,826 1,641 10,159 15,014 2,479 4,042 1,986 619 9,073 9,374 2,604 185,573 
July 70,749) 17,917 5,088 1,573 . 10,341 15,764 95 2,600 4,233 2,223 Sa 9,747 10,487 Ea:  enddes 
Aug. 71,793 18,756 5,085 1,009 . o- (ie bene v Oe = eid SHR O “estes 


(a) Partially electrolytic. (b) Entirely electrolytic. (c) Beginning 1954 both electrolytic and electrothemic. (d) The above totals omits produc- 
tion in Russia, Czechoslovakia, Poland and in Argentina. 
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U. K. Virgin Copper Stocks Copper Consumption in United Kingdom 




















British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics 
Statistics (In tons of 2,240 gees 
(In long tons) Unalloyed Brass,ete Sulphate otal Vi Seep 
At start of: 1952 1953 1954 1949 Total ... 305,614 180,227 10,879 496,720 318,736 177,9 
Jan. ....113,359 131,968 55,344 1950 Total ... 303,883 204,427 13,738 521,998 333,700 188,298 
Feb. ....106,890 135,221 60,402 1951 Total ... 300,665 243,152 11,041 554,853 330,361 224,487 
Mar. ....103,123 146,911 60,084 1952 Total ... 313,374 243,836 14,629 571,839 347,646 224,193 
Apr. ....103,521 149,177 47,258 1953 
May ....107,906 165,385 60,118 OEE ae 16,483 14,856 1,027 32,366 15,416 16,950 
June ....114,119 182,500 = 65,314 ee eae 16,187 13,788 898 30,873 14,698 16,175 
July ....106,809 185,946 68,037 August ...... 16,097 11,109 463 27,669 22,973 4,696 
Aug. ....107,619 198,609 67,307 September ... 20,947 17,765 737 39,449 29,437 10,012 
Sept. ....121,152 27,422 77,323 October ...... 23,618 19,323 801 43,742 32,615 11,127 
Oct. ....121,649 31,850 = ..... November .... 22,285 19,148 784 42,217 31,118 11,099 
Nov. ....119,052 36,824... ... December .... 22,952 18,502 779 42,233 32,570 9,663 
Dec. ....126,394 50,407 ...... Totehic ss... 243,717 192,387 11,206 447,260 322,311 124,949 
eR Ie 1954 
U. K. Refined Lead Stocks January ...... 23,421 18,520 961 42,902 35,344 7,558 
February .... 22,304 19,322 1,041 42,667 31,951 10,716 
— ee March ....... 26,049 21.361 1.197 48,607 37,382 11,225 
(In long tons) om aes 23,570 18,542 1,110 43,222 30,938 12,284 
At start of: 1952 1953 1954 are 20,826 1,210 48,399 37,339 11,060 
Jan. .... 77,167 23,090 26,887 ete 27,893 20,423 1,158 49,474 37,109 12,365 
Feb. .... 89,831 27,486 32,653 tS Beroogey ale 23,100 18,082 1,235 2,417 29,644 12,773 
Mar. ....104,206 16,518 30,697 August ...... 22,613 16,809 539 39,961 28,741 11,270 
Apr. ....110,598 13,781 28,312 om . : — 
May ....116,249 17,144 30,005 U. K. Zinc Imports Zinc Imports and Exports 
June ....120,261 29,007 29,793 (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal ° ° ° 
July ....121,576 26,868 30,437 Statistics) by Principal Countries 
. » ane oat aed am snd In tons of 2,240 lbs.) A.B.M.S. 
Aug. ....116,283 25,820 29,492 ( 1984 ) 
Sept. ....116,480 28,290 26,298 June July Aug. ™ asian sonnei - - 
‘ ‘ “OSS io eported in slabs, blocks, etc.; metric 
tre ee ars ea ae po tons Scmeaye where otherwise noted. 
Dec. .... 88,514 rie and conc. ....35,969 17,879 9,832 IMPORTS 
—___—— Australia ...... 24,403 16,761 6,804 = dan sae 
CIEE |. dc cee 7,488 whe wea 
U. K. Stocks of Zinc Gther coubitite GES 1118-958 (SG... 10,139 14,559 20,019 
British Seccn, st Non-Pesveus Metal Zine conc.+ ....15,121 11,185 t pee sare (So)... alt “ihe mg" 
ali eS — owe 
(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) peer ee << meee | 797 417 240 
Virgin Zinc Zinc. Conc. Sas... .... 1767 372 NHS ita soe 1,338 1,779 722 
At start Zinc and ; +** . GERRY: 55 <fo's 3,649 4,239 be 
of: 1953 1954 1953 1954 zine alloys ....12,325 12,556 9,020 Italy ........... sre at 
Jan. 166,050 27,652 52,422 45,731 Moos at aati ' Netherlands .... 1,752 1,018 ... 
Feb 16,545 35,411 61,346 42,581 unwrousht, in Sweden ........ 2,308 2,203 2,043 
Mar. 20,401 37,646 64,625 33,912 insets.  thacke Switzerland? ... 1,129 1,401 1,546 
Apr. 23,783 40,710 56,489 26,076 Soe “abhi cae U. Be. Gh) ..005 13,327 12,325 12,556 
May 30,821 38,953 68,815 32,517 cakes ........12.296 12.530 895g India (lt) ..... 2,279 3,107 3,045 
e 34,07 ‘ soe Said recae's 
~~ = pecan aca a N. Rhodesia ... 850 333 493 U.S. (st.) ..... 862 1,058 1,639 
A ug. sees —_ —_ rey Australia ...... 2,451 1,000 751 Canada (s.t.) ...13,926 15,654 27,581 
i 27'981 46 19636 201 Canada ........ 4,991 6,108 4,461 Belgium ....... 10,870 4th Ae 
Nov 24°73) cecee 46.173 vores Belgium ....... 1,266 2,531 758 Denmark ....... 128 25 5 
D : 99’ 462 ceeee 45094 |... Germany (W.). 3 6 S DWeeeesit..3% a: 120 121 93 
ec. 90 eee SOMITE tees Netherlands 385 21 50 Germany+ ..... 767 693 sale 
asia Norway Pe Pat 9 Shev 252 Sl. eee 1,107 1,576 
U. K. Copper Imports United States.. 1,949 1,350 845 Netherlands .... 1,300 874 
ca er countries 430 55 1,408 Norway ........ 3,614 bee — 
Oe eee Totel ....... 12,325 12,556 9,020 Switzerland} ... 464 351 466 
(In tons of 2,240 lbs.) + British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal O° + {lt ..-- 326 269 360 
June yay Aug. Statistics. The estimated zine ‘content aay ae (1.t.) og ee oo s 
(Gross Weight) a atic vopsenah See" per Se eee een ae 
Copper and rable period. + Includes scrap. 
copper alloys. .40,372 30,981 35,438 t Not yet available. t Includes manufactures. 
Copper un- ° e ° rea 
m— onalt wo United Kingdom Tin Statistics 
Electrolytic ....25,104 18,219 20,445 (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics) 
Other refined .. 1,827 1,250 3,070 TIN CONTENT OF TIN IN ORE TIN METAL 
Blister or Con- Stock at Con- Stock at 
re 13,418 11,469 11,902 Produc- sump- end of Produc- sump- Exports & end of 
Rods, sections, Imports tien* tion** period* Imports tien* tion Re-exports period 
etc., and wire of 1952 
brass and other ee 954 29,350 2,364 2,885 29,521 22,555 21,721 4,225 
alloys of copper 15 15 4 1953 i ‘ 
Otter .......... Ss 2 8 Bee a Se ee eee cee ae ee 
U. of S. Africa 200 13 bid SE apices 2,891 85 3,308 5.838 s 3,280 1.338 1,730 3.149 
ia ...23494 15059 21197 7 7+#3«xAugust ...... 2,945 44 2, 3,782 611 1,17 2,195 511 
Cimeia-..-- 66 tee des See te. Pe te] ee ee ae 
me? ae ’ ’ ’ ee ae 2 +7 J 1, 3 3, 
Belgium ....... 1,500 1,409 1,000 + nae Ml eee 80 2,550 2,228 50 2,521 1,541 926 3081 
Germany (W.). 625 1,100 304 December ... 2,639 83 2,350 2,450 25 2,249 1,768 823 3, 085 
Sweden ........ 2 $4 hes Sie shee 28,902 1,103 29,900 2,450 1,038 28,860 18,634 14,450 3,085 
i 954 
— — ' ; room uae oe [a NE 738 15 2,800 1,444 10 2,718 1,663 652 3,530 
Gther countries “IT Lo1d 133 gach fer by Ioernational Tin, Stir Gry. Prauton of Tin. Metal nad pre 
EE iw'aee o's 40,372 30,981 35,438 but include official warehouse stocks. **Own estimates. 
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Sept. 


Sept. 





(Refined Copper) 
(In Tons) 


1951 
20,870 
18,342 
20,564 
20,347 
22,731 
21,315 
20,142 
21,740 
18,624 
21,260 
19,195 
20,336 


1952 
20,364 
18,901 
20,480 
20,363 
20,548 
20,274 
14,196 

9,396 
10,323 
12,761 
11,282 
17,432 


1953 
21,830 
21,075 
22,432 
21,747 
20,179 
18,384 
19,996 
19,886 
16,777 
17,675 
17,101 
18,703 


Canada's Copper Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


eevee 


eeeee 





245,466 196,320 235,787 





(In Tons) 

1951 1952 1953 
8,081 9,237 17,668 
6,600 4,947 16,411 
7,388 11,104 10,578 

12,336 10,948 11,153 
6,940 11,355 14,726 
8,115 8,178 15,053 
9,160 7,815 13,939 
6,503 13,739 17,272 
8,010 10,908 8,139 
6,968 11,040 8,957 
3,387 10,004 9,062 

13,343 4,500 9,036 


Canadas Copper Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Ingots, bars, slabs and billets) 


1954 
9,081 
8,385 

11,671 
11,218 
18,407 
14,877 
15,467 





Year 101,831 113,675 





131,994 


(Recoverable Lead)* 


1951 
16,099 
12,001 
12,632 
10,063 
11,126 
13,811 
11,017 
13,797 
11,899 
15,052 
14,785 


15,562 


(In Tons) 


1952 
15,271 
11,072 
15,522 
14,547 
13,770 
11,172 
11,460 
13,605 
14,488 
16,641 
12,884 
18,406 


1953 
19,502 
16,888 
14,183 
18,640 
16,120 
15,302 
11,969 
13,864 
14,335 
16,327 
19,433 
19,273 


Canada's Lead Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


1954 
17,716 
16,863 
17,104 
19,452 
19,953 
18,988 
19,164 





158,231 


shipped for export. 


168,842 195,836 


* New base bullion from Canadian ores plus 
recoverable lead 


in ores or concentrates 


Canada’s Lead Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Year 








(In Pigs) 
(In Tons) 
1951 1952 1953 1954 
10,081 8,136 11,212 6,170 
6,527 9,702 8,710 17,560 
10,873 10,851 14,943 11,092 
8,537 10,450 14,765 9,606 
14,813 11,020 7,039 11,483 
5,756 10,466 13,434 12,018 
5,795 10,249 1,537 13,152 
4,894 10,642 8,869 
6,944 14,121 3,903 
8,660 13,193 7,532 
12,929 12,703 6,581 
9,927 8,208 4,354 
105,736 129,741 102,879 ...... 


Canada’s Zinc Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
July 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Year 





(Refined Zinc) 


1951 
18,244 
16,710 
18,138 
17,484 
18,116 
18,232 
18,232 
18,352 
17,956 
17,786 
18,683 
20,271 


1952 
19,242 
17,411 
18,953 
19,415 
18,786 
19,411 
19,411 
18,924 
18,230 
19,754 
16,114 
18,232 


(In Tons) 


1953 


18,370 
18,677 
20,693 
20,003 
20,090 
21,595 
21,595 
21,703 
21,157 
21,888 
21,051 
21,899 


1954 
17,155 
15,199 
16,550 
16,249 
16,530 
17,917 


seer 





219,194 222,200 247,707 


Canadas Zinc Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Jan. 

Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
July 

July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Year 





Canadas Silver Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





(In ores and concentrates) 
(Fine Ounces) 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Year 





1952 1953 1954 
172,826 522,073 547,951 
144,635 218,421 567,225 
154,163 263,650 849,502 
280,130 311,141 572,059 
222,133 419,569 660,724 
273,447 323,913 682,906 
380,190 614,320 1,210,045 
277,597 SSE IGS sew ce 
209,566 Yi + ae 
928,483 1,015,012 ........ 
353,841 fe 
149,437 ae wacen 

3,546,448 5,686,518 ...... 


Canada's Silver Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Year 





(In Ounces) 


1952 


1,803,848 
2,022,126 
2,085,986 
2,521,864 
2,274,279 
1,907,137 
1,831,089 
2,214,798 
1,817,435 
1,857,118 
2,421,617 
2,464,930 


1953 
2,459,531 
2,255,113 
2,458,022 
3,076,852 
2,520,180 
1,538,663 
2,353,542 
2,029,346 . 
2,067,294 . 
2,097,630 . 
2,207,170 
2,361,452 


1954 


2,553,293 
2,050,440 
2,314,392 
2,700,315 
2,507,702 
2,702,761 
2,714,576 


eee eres 





28,424,795 


Canada's Nickel Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








(Slabs in Tons) (In Tons) 

1951 1952 1953 1954 1951 1952 1953 1954 
13,277 9,209 17,478 16,625 Jan. 10,993 11,813 12,446 12,670 

4,602 17,639 13,580 11,328 Feb. 9,702 10,719 10,612 11,795 
12,185 21,839 18,307 18,199 Mar. 11,676 12,381 12,218 13,502 . 
14,014 18,205 17,068 17,926 Apr. 10,603 12,318 11,791 12,931 
13,776 12,514 15,595 13,926 May 12,528 12,413 11,560 13,364 
13,597 12,800 10,068 27,582 June 11,889 12,563 11,647 13,171 
13,597 12,800 10,068 ..... July 11,828 10,426 11,751 12,779 
11,669 10,040 8,594. ..... Aug. 12,304 11,975 11,681 ..... 
10435 125084 9423 ..... Sept. 11,682 10,982 11,981 ‘ 
16,370 11,454 11,862. ..... Oct. ID-766 11,778 IRAID _ .00+- 
12,3871 14,136 10,685 ..... Nov. 11,570 11,381 12,714 ..... 
12,500 12,042 10,809 ..... Dec. 11,370 11,815 11,996 ..... 
146,133 166,864 158,388 ..... Year 137,903 140,559 143,016 ...... 
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Canadian Copper Exports 





(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





(A.B.M.8.) 
(In tons of 2,000 lbs.) 
1954 
May June July 
Ore, Matte, 

regulus, etc. 

(content) .... 3,565 6,380 3,384 
United States .. 2,371 4,027 2,563 
Germany (W.) 379 725 aft 
elie 724 1,537 701 
U. Kingdom ... 91 91 120 

Ingots, bars, 

aaa 18,407 14,877 15,467 
United States .. 5,300 5,517 6,918 
SS le 5 care 671 281 937 
ieee 662 662 662 
Germany (W.) 95 140 


U. Kingdom ...11,679 8,277 6,950 
Total Exports: 
Crude & refined 21,972 21,257 18,851 
Old and scrap .. 1,086 931 897 
Rods, strips, sheet 

and tubing ... 739 1,127 1,101 


Canadian Lead Exports 





(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





(A.3B.M.8.) 

(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 

1954 
May June July 

Ore (lead 

Someone) ..... 5,036 8,035 6,912 
United States .. 4,247 3,659 4,390 
Belgium ....... ... 1,890 1,259 
Germany ...... 789 2,486 1,263 


Refined lead ....11,483 12,017 13,153 
United States .. 5,525 17,721 8,053 


ee ee 1 Eo Shs 
SE veh eka, « aie 85 124 565 
U. Kingdom ... 5,740 4,172 4,480 
MRS hw oc 131 os 54 
Other countries 1 ee 1 


Total Exports: 

Ore & Refined ..16,519 20,052 20,065 
Pipe & tubing .. 2 1 
Lead scrap ..... 95 1 a 


Canadian Zinc Exports 





(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





(A.B.M.8.) 

(In tons of 2,000 lbs.) 

1954 
May June July 

Ore (zinc 

content) ..... 12,078 19,496 22,672 
United States ..12,078 12,460 11,667 
Belgium. ...... sient 479 6,422 
EUS onan sca <> ae Ae 
Morway..:..... ‘ s.. 4,563 
U. Kingdom ... .. 4,770 re 
Slab zinc ...... 13,926 15,654 27,581 
United States .. 8,581 10,625 18,999 
BEE Whew seins ate bes $4 20 
U. Kingdom ... 5,345 4,985 8,402 
0 ee ey arte 129 
Other countries... te 31 


Total Exports: 
Ore and slabs... .26,004 35,150 50,253 
Zinc scrap, 


dross, ashes .. 734 445 668 
United States .. 48 tidus 50 
mesa .. 563 397 370 
Germany (W.) 79 48 100 
~ es Des 28 coal ee 
, haa 16 ies fain 
Netherlands ... oe <p p 148 
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Copper Imports and Exports 


by Principal Countries 
(A.3.M.8.) 





Reported in ingots, slabs, etc.; metric 
tons except where otherwise noted. 


IMPORTS 
1954 
May June July 
U.S. (blist., s.t.) 21,085 27,047 20,596 


(ref., s.t.) ....19,856 46,484 31,412 
Belgium? ....... 7,232 woes Ls 
Denmark ....... 424 326 213 
France (crude).. 813 1,051 2,813 

(refined) ..... 8,416 9,166 13,501 
ME .< is. <eiets 4,379 5,191 
Germany ....... 15,704 21,713 
Netherlands .... 3,047 1,533 
gg. Sa ee ee 353 cock Les 
Sweden ........ 6,144 4,679 4,294 
Switzerland .... 1,946 3,120 2,872 
Wa He. GR u's 35,276 40,372 30,981 
India (ref., 1.t.).. 2,726 1,349 1,850 


EXPORTS 
U.S. (ref., s.t.) ..22,686 20,216 19,811 
Canada (ref.,s.t.)18,407 14,877 15,467 


Belgium? ....... 9,418 mE anal 
i. ee pera 80 84 
Pintana? ....... 238 75 

Germany ....... 3,255 3,171 

Norway ........ 941 _— ies 
ONS Schick cas 2,401 1,340 2,901 
Si es xc 3,348 2,318 2,213 


Belg. Congo* ...24,162 14,596 17,765 
N. Rhodesia (ref. 
& blist., 1.t.) ..26,666 30,031 30,900 


+ Includes copper alloys. 

t Includes old. 

*Copper wire bars and ingot bars 99% 
and copper ingots 97%. 


French Zinc Imports 








(A.B.M.8.) 
(In metric tons) 
1954 
June July Aug. 
Ore (gross 

weight) ...... 11,402 18,544 19,168 
| San: ae 270 
0 1,021 —_ 500 
Germany (W.). oes 250 476 
CPOGOR: .4... 25. co Sor 52 
ssa 1,051 204 1,401 
Norway. 2 3 u. ea: i. = 
ha a 2,678 -.. 4,913 
Algerie. 4 iesiuc.. 2,856 4,384 6,492 
Fr. Morocco ... 508 4,925 1,670 
Dei te... « 1,214 421 2,289 

Auswaues....... 2,074 3,834 

Slabs, bars, 

blocks, etc. ... 1,779 722 683 

United States... mae Of 51 
ND: nicks ees. ee 25 a 
Belgium ....... 1,683 645 410 
es ree 70 ee 6 100 
Netherlands ... ae 4 et 150 

Sg rer 19 — 
U. Kingdom ... 1 1 athe 
p,. Lae 6 < 23 


U. K. Copper Exports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 





(In tons of 2,240 lbs.) 
1954 
June July Aug. 





(Gross Weight) 


Copper unwrought, 
ingots, blocks, 
slabs, bars, etc. 2,318 2,213 2,353 


Plates, sheets, 


TOUR GOR. ..00 1,808 1,983 2,477 
Wire ‘(including 

uninsulated 

electric wire).. 397 334 287 
TOG sek ko uAaX 431 473 368 


Other copper, 
worked (incl. 
pipe fittings).. 29 49 41 
Se. ks oon 4,983 5,052 5,526 


French Copper Imports 
(A.B.M.8.) 





(In metric tons) 
1954 
June July Aug. 





Crude copper for 
refining (blis- 
ter, black and 


cement) ...... 1,051 2,813 

Belg. Congo ... 51 813 
U. of S. Africa.. 1,000 2,000 st 
re 9,166 13,501 9,710 
United States .. 3,028 2,618 4,335 
Rss .r%o-5 600 750 450 
Po ee ee 263 468 727 
Belgium ....... 1,701 3,905 874 
Germany (W.). 51 70 903 

bg 175 Pasay 
Sweden ....... 2 23 ate 
U. Kingdom ... 194 565 872 
Belg. Congo ... 1,637 4,734 1,434 


Other Br. Africa 
(East Coast) .. 1,427 341 


Other countries 88 27 115 
Total Imports 
Crude & refined. .10,217 16,314 9,710 


French Metal Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) 





(In metric tons) 





1954 
June July Aug. 

Lead: 
Ore (gross 

weignt) ...... 37 15 7 
Pig lead: 

Non-argenti- 

ferous ........ 603 881 498 


Antimonial lead 91 25 53 
Zinc: 
Slabs, bars, 

Dlocks, etc. ... 121 92 141 
Copper: 
Crude copper for 

refining (blis- 

ter, black and 

cement) ....  ... 1,030 58 


31 





Nonferrous Castings Prompt Tin Prices 


MONTHLY SHIPMENTS, BY TYPE OF METAL 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) 


Alu- Mag- : (Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
minum Copper nesium Zinc Monthly A Pri 
1949 Total y 724,053 377,779 ony Average oes 


1950 Total 1,056,973 15,224 579,332 
1951 Total 515,131 1,197,443 30,825 487,996 Kconte'per pound) 
1951 1952 1953 1954 
90,799 3,110 42,148 Jan. 171.74 109.7277 121.50 84.84 
1,009,910 34,857 408,353 Feb. 182.68 121.50+ 121.50 85.04 
85,674 3,274 46,723 Mar. 146.035} 121.507 121.415 91.24 
93,183 3,403 51.540 Apr. 145.95+ 121.50+ 101.07 96.238 
94,063 3,332 51,301 May 139.9544 121.50+ 97.887 93.51 
84,550 2,705 44,174 192 June 118.048+ 121.50+ 92.933 94.24 
83,947 3,063 48,806 
j 69,597 2,287 39,968 July 106.00¢ 121.50+ 81.826 96.55 
August 77,652 2,490 37,800 j Aug. 103.00+ 121.50+ 80.69 93.381 
eee song a ~— a = 7 Sept. 103.00+ 121.375 82.275 93.536 
ctober 00,097 3, 3,03 ,882 7 
November 74,782 2,681 37,688 OT ee 
December 77,675 2,691 38,661 25 Nov. 103.00¢ 121.25 83.26 
RRR SER 658,022 990,496 34,517 521,253 Dec. 103.007 121.465 84.693 
1954 [ chee i. 
January 51,446 71,437 2,451 40,396 ; Ay. Revie CRD: EF ecaents 
Febyuary 51,213 68,849 2,194 37,660 303 +RFC Prompt Grade A from March 13, 1951. 
March i 56,184 76,480 2.407 42,991 333 (A) RFC 1952 average price, 120.519¢. 
Be eee 72,900 2,068 38,968 aS Se eee eee 
47,663 67,859 1,738 36,793 
48,061 2 70,777 2,034 40,708 
39,636 56,380 1,924 28,306 sos ° 
’ *Computed on new basis as of October, 1952. Monthly Tin Production at 


~ : Longhorn Smelter 
Copper Castings Shipments Py eee mE 


BY TYPE OF CASTING 


(Bureau of Census) (Thousands of Pounds) 
Permanent All 





(In tons of 2,240 pounds) 


‘ Total Sand Mold Die Other 1951 1952 1953 1954 
1949 Total 724,053 654,444 37,11 8817 23,481 
1950 Total 918883 52.756 13224 30,816 Jan. 3,211 1,802 4,000 2,700 


1951 Total 1,075,437 69.883 12.516 39,607 Feb. 3,096 1,800 3,400 3,008 
1952 Total 910,862 63,865 8,259 26,924 Mar. 3,036 1,800 3,850 3,559 
1963 La Z Apr. 3,058 1,800 3,750 3,006 
a a on ps or May 3,059 1,800 3,100 2,054 
63°365 692 1973 June . 2,655 NIL 3,000 1,205 
69,852 854 2.056 July 2,406 NIL 3,000 NIL 
oe age 79,595 71,184 7 840 2,298 Aug. 2,543 NIL 2,600 2,002 
ctober ‘ 74,460 5,775 853 2,811 Se 2155 2.450 2.706 2.404 
November 66,370 77 757 2.578 — " ent a oie ‘4 
December 77,675 68,821 5,08: 818 2,854 ct. , ’ , 
Total 990,496 888,369 316 10,077 30,734 Nov. 1,806 4,020 2,750 
1954 Dec. 1,805 3,705 2,750 
« ary Ld qr *« « ° . 9C¢ s¢ 
at a a a a 
76,480 67,952 875 2,530 
72,900 65,418 7 377 2,373 
67,859 61,469 : 318 2,317 oy 
70,777 64,328 : 456 2,426 Quicksilver Averages 
: 56,380 51,070 3.07: 393 1,844 
*Computed on new basis as of October, 1952. 





N. Y. Monthly Averages 
Nickel Averages Platinum Averages Virgin, Dollars per 76-Ib. Flask 


mete eal chen ae 1951 1952 1953 1954 
f.o.b. refinery, duty included N. ¥. MONTHLY QUOTATIONS Jan. 199.18 209.19 214.88 189.60 
‘ Ree =~ — ‘ites = per Troy Ounce) _ Feb. 218.05 201.74 207.37 190.00 
1 1952 1953 195 . 216.92 207.74 199.92 201.63 
Jan. 50.50 56.50 58.62 60.00 Jan. 91.50 91.50 91.50 91.40 a” mere oe ae 
50.50 56.50 60.00 60.00 Feb. 91.50 91.50 91.50 91.00 dhe : , ' ¢ 
50.50 56.50 60.00 60.00 Mar. 91.50 91.50 91.50 87.88 May 214.462 200.81 196.50 251.20 
50.50 56.50 60.00 60.00 Apr. 91.50 91.50 91.50 85.50 June 211.00 196.38 193.42 273.46 
6. t ; ay 91.50 91.50 91.50 85.50 . 7.46 192.154 192.21 287.40 
56.27 56.50 60.00 60.00 June 91.50 91.50 92.81 85.50 io a as Gee 
56.50 56.50 60.00 60.00 July 91.50 91.50 94.00 85.50 — ps ‘ ne 
56.50 56.50 60.00 60.00 Aug. 91.50 91.50 94.00 85.50 Sept. 208.65 190.76 187.04 
56.50 56.50 60.00 60.00 Sept. 91.50 91.50 92.50 85.50 Oct. 220.02 194.00 
56.50 56.50 60.00 .... Oct. 91.50 91.50 92.50 .... Nov. 217.87 202.64 
56.50 56.50 60.00 piete « Nov. 91.50 91.50 92.50 bse. Dec. 214.92 215.30 
56.50 56.50 60.00 .... Dec. 91.50 91.50 9215 .... , : " 
53.98 56.50 59.885 .... Av. 91.50 91.50 92496 .... Av. 212.08 200.50 
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Primary Aluminum Output, Shipments and Stocks Virgin Aluminum 


moe U. S. Department of Interior) | , Virgin 99% Delivered 


° oy Production Shert 4 4 Monthly Average Prices 


short tons short tons tens (Cents per pound) 


110,545 104,015 41,156,603 1951 1952 1953 1954 


109:333 —-106,720 42'916,029 
108,219 113,420 45,733,162 - 19.00 19.00 20.178 21.50 
105,636 97,374 39,304,264 . 19,00 19.00 20.50 21.50 


110,291 101,024 40,681,905 . 19.00 19.00 20.50 21.50 


116,247 112,831 45,540,192 19.00 19.00 20.50 21.50 


110,483 38,110,318 ; ' 21.50 
122,339 47,220,513 ; 19.00 19.00 20.50 
120,434 48,598,623 19.00 19.00 20.50 21.50 


jomace Pye ny ete 7 19.00 19.00 20.962 21.50 
126,161 ; 47,659,340 7 . 19.00 19.846 21.50 22.12 
125,296 130,668 52,658,509 70,249 . 19.00 20.00 21.50 22.20 
° 19.00 20.00 21.50 ; 
Aluminum Wrought Products . 19.00 20.00 21.50 
PRODUCERS’ MONTHLY NET SHIPMENTS Dec. 19.00 20.00 21.50 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Founds) Pe Av. 19.00 19.404 20.928 





Plate, Structural Shapes aay 
ass Bare Wire “ETaine . h 
1948 Total 1,268,297 182,991" 171,964 Magnesium Ae rought 
ota 790,025 203,650 149, : 
1950 Total 1,163,135 269,780 258,075 Products Shipments 
1951 Total 1,073,367 345,163 312,944 (Bureau of Census) 
1952, Total 1,085,699 443,546 347/542 


214,871 127,083 42,062 41,366 (Thousands of Pounds) 
220,025 129,172 46,490 40,697 
209,667 123,616 41.725 40,628 1951 1952 19531954 
205,585 121,219 40,258 41,224 Jan. .. 1,522 1,685 1,313 972 
202,796 123,429 ‘ 39,273 
191/007 117'826 37°623 Feb. .. 1,489 1,748 1,454 1,058 
nang 184,143 111,807 35,597 : Mar. . 1,889 1,712 1,601 1,136 
tober 186,056 113,589 5 38,720 7 
148'894 89°383 34’ 31'590 Apr. .. 1,581 1,745 1,708 892 
December 149,221 91,162 3,187 30,709 : May .. 1,716 1,804 1,699 1,129 
om vile vo obine «9 OR 1,368,165 422,046 451,922 June . 1.643 1,428 1192 1,312 
4 . , == ’ ’ 
January 84,293 31,600 34,576 8,45 July .. 1,391 1,390 1,589 1,032 
February 5,335 80,505 29,577 31,583 3,66 1,497 1,488 1,433 1,110 
92,955 32,698 38,928 42 ei aes i. abe.” 
96,893 33,637 39,246 2 eigitihs / ; 
94,886 21,197 40,981 3,5 Oct. .. 1,773 1,408 1,409 
102,026 31,299 46,146 ‘ ; i, 
94,656 28.732 42'686 3'84: Nov. . 1,645 1,178 1,814 
104,580 31,687 43,643 334 Dec. .. 1,533 1,440 919 


e ° e Total “19,090 18,249 16,885 meee 
Aluminum Castings Shipments oy. Sete me 


(Bureau of Census 9 9 
BY TPE OF c aTTING Total .12,810 19,090 18,249 16,885 

(Thousands of Pounds) Permanent All 
ie Total Sand Mold Die Other 
otal .......... 351,778 122,604 123,523 93,340 7,311 : 
Total 184.782 181.366 167201 9.733 Cadmium Averages 
Total 193,378 160,011 151,465 10,277 
Total 518,979 194,616 146,883 169,732 7,748 





N. Y. Monthly Averages 
20,158 16,628 
19,639 16,528 
19,349 15,528 
16,614 15,692 


= Cents per tb. in ton lota 
280 1951 1952 1953 1954 
341 255.00 255.00 193.00 200.00 
ei 16,2562 399 255.00 255.00 200.00 170.00 
y ely om aan =: 
Seplember sane name ui 255.00 256.00 200.00 170.00 
November 51,014 16,169 15,396 012 437 255.00 255.00 200.00 170.00 
December 51,579 15,265 16,907 965 436 255.00 237.00 200.00 170.00 
Total 658,022 214,553 200,025 239,330 4,114 255.00 225.00 200.00 170.00 
1954 ‘ y 99 9 7 
January 51,446 14,698 16,615 19,709 424 255.00 225.00 a00.80 170.00 
51,213 14,696 17,281 18,754 . 255.00 200.00 200.00 170.00 
56,184 14,468 19,576 21,645 . 255.00 200.00 200.00 170.00 
53,006 14,073 18,091 20,366 255.00 200.00 200.00 


47,663 12,461 16,312 18,368 2% 
48,061 12,442 17,105 17,886 p28 SEES) 20000 ed 
y 39,636 11,299 13,749 14,004 58 255.00 179.81 200. 
*Computed on new basis as of October, 1952. J 255.00 223.90 
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Steel Ingot Production 


(American Iron and Steel Institute) 
Estimated Production — All Companies 
BESSEMER 

Per cent 


OPEN HEARTH 
Per cent 
Nettons of 
capacity 
1949 Total ...... by 27,775 82.8 
(960 Foetal ....<. ,262,509 98.7 4,534,558 
1951 Total ...... 93°146°625 102.3 4,890,946 
1952 Total . 82,846,439 87.2 3,523,677 
1953 
May -- 8,925,163 102.3 
June ........... 8,394,502 99.4 
July 8,316,342 
August . 8,463,155 
Sentember ...... 
OE, cudmem see 
November 
December 
Total 
1954 
January i cucwe 78.3 260, - 
February »,5623,213 7.§ 174,523 
March 5 207,7 726 


Period Net tons 


3,946,656 


354,577 
332,060 
324,068 
310,074 
o 638 

25 ,250 
283. 321 
269,813 
-855,705 


8,076,277 
8,648,428 

8 ,002,349 
7,321,947 
"100. 473,823 


Apri 5.365.326 70.5 162 "657 
May 817,951 73.6 198,063 
June 5,702 ‘006 
J 
4 


74.7 209,666 
Jk 6,040,120 b5.3 205, 313 
Aug. 6.021.496 nS. 217,8 
lent 6,109,000 214, 000 


capacity 
76.0 3,693,922 60.4 


Calculated 

weekly 

TOTAL produc- 
Percent tion, all 
Net tons of companies 
capacity (net tons) 
77,868,353 81.0 1,492,448 
96,836,075 96.9 1,857,232 
93.9 105,134,553 100.9 2.016.390 
82.6 93,168,039 ,782,097 


9,997,080 
9,404,479 
9,275,673 
9,405,580 
8,883,428 
9,462,722 
8,690,052 
7,946,328 
111,609,719 


ELECTRIC 
Per cent 

of Nettons of 

capacity 


6,039,008 86.5 
7,096,982 
6,797,923 


~ 


717,340 
677,917 
635,263 
632,351 
519,513 
489,044 
404,382 
354,568 
»280,191 


256,677 
192,186 
098,569 
123,156 
075,567 
136,055 
025,653 
797,812 
140,578 


tO = DO be PV fo PY PO PS 


434,507 7,951,486 
385,771 7,083,237 
432,207 od 7,289,600 
442,954 51.! 6,910,937 
456,724 51. 7,472,738 
453,962 5 7,363,634 
382,164 6,627,597 
427,574 ed 6,666,907 
448,000 6,771,000 


-794,918 
770,809 
645,508 
-624,927 
686,848 
716,465 
499,456 
,504,945 
.582,000 


wren tT Toto nt 





Blast Furnace Output 


American Iron and Steel Institute) 


net tons —~ 
Ferro- 
Pig manganese % 
Iron & Spiegel Total Lavacity 
. 58,454,872 712,210 54,167,0 80.5 


. 44,854,801 523,729 45,378,530 67.4 


. 58,507,169 702,561 59,209,730 90.1 


- 60,135,941 712,899 60,848,840 90.2 


- 53,613,779 54,206,343 76.8 


- 64,810,272 673,896 65,484,168 


. 70,487,380 745,381 71,232,761 
- 1,066,278 

. 995,957 
.. 5,782,096 
-- 6,095,865 
«++ 6,442,024 
~+» 6,155,565 
--- 6,436,136 
- 61,428,665 


1,068,281 
1,002,512 
5,830,757 
6,164,365 
6,515,091 
6,227,283 
6,509,536 


629,926 62,158,591 


82,302 
68,316 


FRSRRRSSSASS: 
nlSnmwene wi 3 


"174,987,721 75,842,759 

. 5,516,689 

. 4,764,613 
130,111 


5,579,513 80.1 

4,810,554 76.5 

47 318,049 354,233 
103,910 319,386 340,838 
145,783 336,209 461,026 
187,508 313,595 502,466 
79.096 302,235 162,771 
4,567,035 71.0 
4,461,822 66.3 


37,744 
Sept. 4, 417 "888 43,934 


Steel Castings Shipments 

(Bureau of Census) 
(Short Tons) 

Total 


. -- 1,760,032 
. .. 1,250,460 
. -1,461,667 
- 2,101,604 


For Own 
For Sale Use 


1,335,295 424,737 
865,297 385,163 
929,192 374,217 

1,507,413 594,191 


173,635 

141,628 

119,036 
Aug. 150,232 
Sept. .. 158,392 
Oct. ... 165,155 
Nov. ... 148,259 
Dec. ... 168387 
Total ..1,925,116 
1953 
Jan. ... 167,211 
Feb. ... 175,675 
Mar. ... 182,181 
Apr. ... 179,615 
May ... 165,649 
June ... 164,665 
July 139,577 
Aug. 141,340 
Sept. .. 135,303 
Oct. ... 140,702 
Nov. ... 114,088 
Dec. 123,281 
Total A 829,277 
1954 
Jan. ... 122,758 
Feb. ... 116,520 
Mar. ... 122,310 
Apr. ... 105,788 
May .... 94,610 
June... 100,022 
July ... 75,848 


132,129 
114,410 
97,633 
113,997 
121,402 
124,629 
110,467 
122,670 
1,476,352 


41,506 
27,218 
21,403 
36,235 
36,990 


448.767 


126,819 
137,592 
141,873 
140,051 
126,380 
125,984 
105,687 
107,941 
102,880 
106,788 
84,945 
91,017 
1,290,016 


40,392 
38,083 
40,308 
39,564 
39,269 
38,681 
33,890 
33,399 
32,423 
33,914 
29,143 
32,264 
431,330 


93,577 
88,699 
92,271 
78,754 
70,596 
72,881 27,141 
53,207 22,641 


29,181 
27,821 
30,039 
27,034 
24,014 





GALVANIZED SHEET SHIPMENTS 
(American Iron & Steel Institute) 


(Net Tons) 

1951 1952 1953 1954 
180,399 165,196 201,472 
146,200 152,761 183,503 
-- 172,535 177,674 204,995 
. 174,129 170,583 196,656 
- 177,310 182,978 189,765 
. 176,498 53,947 184,862 
--, 161,428 56,254 185,896 
190,578 177,661 187,741 
157,170 201,318 194,257 
160,552 219,883 208,705 
143,044 194,712 177,391 

145,071 208,191 175,375 


.- 1,984,961 1,961,158 2,290,868 


SHIPMENTS of TIN-TERNE PLATE 
(American Iron & Steel Institute) 
(Net Tons) 


Hot Dipped Electrolytic 
1953 1954 1953 1954 
121,634 311,635 317,587 
105,608 267,824 297,169 
-» 130,111 318,049 
«+ 122,291 319,386 
+ 122,710 336,209 
++ 127,570 313,595 
« 102,291 302,235 
118,884 3,747 271,490 
95,060 244,718 
98,889 262,548 
84,242 218,694 
88,790 177,075 


- -1,318,080 3,343,458 


Steel Ingot Operations 


(Percentage of Capacity as Reported 
by 

(American Iron & Steel Institute) 

Week 


Beginning 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Jan. 4... @W2 2021. S62 . 54 
Jan. 11... 99.6 98.7 99.3 174.3 
Jan. 18...100.9 99.4 99.7 174.1 
Jan. 25...101.3 100.1 99.4 175.6 
Feb; 1... 96.7 100.66 97.7 174.4 
Feb. 8... 98.5 100.1 99.7 174.4 
Feb. 15... 99.5 1006 99.1 174.6 
Feb. 22... 99.8 1009 99.4 173.6 
Mar. 1...1010 101.3 100.3 10.7 
Mar. 8...100.1 101.8 101.3 69.3 
Mar. 15...101.1 102.4 101.5 67.6 
Mar. 22...103.5 102.6 103.1 68.1 
Mar. 29...102.4 1021 97.1 69.1 
Apr. 5...102.3 623 989 68.0 
Apr. 12...102.9 97.0 988 68.0 
Apr. 19...103.3 100.4 101.0 68.6 
Apr. 26...104.0 521 100.3 68.7 
May 3...103.7 83.0 100.2 69.4 
May 10...103.9 100.3 100.3 70.9 
May 17...103.6 101.3 998 1718 
May .-102.7 102.3 100.3 71.2 
May --103.2 38.7 99.6 70.2 
June «+0882 125 979 TER 
-.1082 118 968 723 
---102.8 123 968 72.1 
---100.8 13.3 918 65.8 
.--1015 142 928 60.0 
ele Hi OT “Oe 
..101.4 153 944 65.3 
.-1015 429 926 642 
.--1011 89.9 940 64.0 
.-.-1015 93.3 95.2 64.0 
Aug. ..100.4 97.1 95.9 618 
Aug. 23 ... 99.8 98.7 93.4 63.5 
Aug. 30... 98.3 989 90.5 64.0 
..100.0 100.8 89.2 63.0 
..101.2 102.1 914 663 
Sept. 20 ..102.1 104.0 95.1 68.7 
Sept. 27 ..102.6 105.7 95.3 170.4 
Oct. 4 ....101.8 106.6 95.2 71.0 
Oct. 11 ...102.1 105.8 96.5 72.8 
Oct. .--102.9 106.9 95.0 73.6 
Oct. 25...104.5 107.3 94.6 
1...101.0 105.9 93.0 
8...101.0 1064 92.3 
15...103.7 106.5 90.7 
22...104.0 106.1 86.8 
29...103.6 105.0 87.5 
6...104.1 106.3 86.7 
13...104.9 107.7 84.3 
20...101.4 102.7 64.1 
27....1028 1072 76.7 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MINERALS and METALS CORPORATION 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


COPPER ZINC 


Buyers 


ORES ® CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP e RESIDUES 


For: PHELPS DODGE PLANTS IN For: NATIONAL ZINC CO. 
Laurel Hill, L. I., N. Y. (Subsidiary) 


Douglas, Arizona Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
El Paso, Texas 


Sellers 


COPPER (Electrolytic) © ZINC (All Grades) 
CADMIUM « MERCURY 
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We'll get out of it what we put in! 
Get Your Scrap Metal Out 


CONSUMERS OF 


NICKEL — COPPER — BEARING MATERIAL 
NICKEL PLATERS — RACKS AND BASKETS 
CLEAN AND OFF-GRADES OF MONEL METAL 


I. Schumann & Company 


4391 Bradley Road 
P. O. Box 2219 — SHadyside 1-7800 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 























it + fe 


COPPER ZINCIL 


ELECTROLYTIC NEC* CCC* 99.99+% ELECTRIC * COMMON DESILVERIZED ILR* 
FIRE REFINED CFR* HIGH GRADE ELECTROLYTIC 


NODULIZED MANGANESE ORE - FERROMANGANESE “2%24*° 
CADMIUM - SILVER - BISMUTH - INDIUM 
Arsenic - Palladium - Platinum - Selenium - Tellurium - Vanadium 


ANACON pA 


from mine to consumer 


ats ES ow 


SCID S03 GON 


25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. + Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company _ : 








‘és 





%& REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 








AnaconnA 





the name fo remember in 
COPPER - BRASS 
BRONZE « EVERDUR* 
NICKEL SILVER 
PHOSPHOR BRONZE 


made by THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, Waterbury 20, Conn. * Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 








Ansonia, Conn Cincinnati 2, Ohio Houston 2, Texas Newark 2, N. J St. Lovis 3, Mo 
Atlanta 3, Ga **Cleveland 14, Ohio Kenosha, Wis New York 4, N. Y San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Buffalo 5, N. Y Columbus 15, Ohio Los Angeles 17, Calif. **Philadelphia 22, Pa. Seattie 1, Wash. 
Cambridge 42, Mass Dallas 1, Texas Miami 32, Fic. Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
Charlotte 2, N. C Denver 2, Colo. *Milwaukee 4, Wis. **Providence 3, R. I. Torrington, Conn. 
**Chicago 7, Ill Detroit 31, Mich Minneapolis 2, Minn Rochester 4, N. Y. Washington 5, D. C. 
General Offices: Waterbury 20, Conn 
In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Limited, General Offices: New Toronto, Ontario; Montreal Office: 939 Dominion Square Building 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
**Warehouses 














